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RESOLUTION PASSED BY 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
NOVEMBER 29, 1957 


The American people are confronted today with the grave issue of the survival of our civilization, 
and possibly of mankind itself. To meet this challenge, many proposals are being advanced for altering 
the content of American education. Most of these proposals suggest an increased emphasis on the 
natural sciences and on mathematics. 

The NCSS is in agreement with this position. However, science and mathematics themselves, impor- 
tant as they are, cannot provide solutions to many of the grave problems that we face today. The most 
serious issues of our time lie within the field of human affairs. For the solutions to these problems, we 
must look to the social sciences and to the humanities. 

The present crisis demands that we strengthen every aspect of American education—the natural 
sciences and mathematics, the social sciences, and the humanities. The ideals and aspirations of a free 
society and its democratic institutions depend upon an educational program that is concerned with 
the entire breadth and depth of human experience. To this all-important objective, the social sciences 
can make a great and distinctive contribution. 

Therefore, the NCSS urges that, in the current crisis confronting our country, sustained and vigorous 
attention must be given to the fundamental role of the social sciences in the education of American 
Youth. 





UNGUIDED MISSILE 


HE times call for iron nerves and stout 

hearts,” one of The Saturday Evening 

Post editorial writers recently commented 
(December 21, 1957). We agree. But the times 
call for something more than iron nerves and 
stout hearts. The times also call for clear heads 
and keen thinking and a strong dose of creative 
imagination and the will to act as well as think 
in noble terms. They call, if we may say so, for 
a much higher order of thinking than the Post 
writer seems to exhibit in the body of his edi- 
torial. 

The iron-nerve, stout-heart man tells us that 
Senator Ellender of Louisiana and Dr. Eugene 
Rabinowich, editor of the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, both fell into a Soviet trap when they, 
the Senator and the editor, urged America’s 
leaders to sit down with the Soyiet leaders and 
try to reach a better understanding. Senator 
Ellender’s proposal, it will be recalled, was for 
another “Summit” conference. Dr. Rabinowich’s 
suggestion was even more foolhardy, for he urged 
acceptance of a proposal by the Soviet’s Presid- 


ium of the Academy of Sciences for a confer- 
ence to “discuss any proposals directed toward 
the prevention of atomic war, the creation of 
secure peace and tranquillity for all mankind.” 

It was the phrase, “peace and tranquillity for 
all mankind,” that really stuck the needle into 
us, for we are writing our editorial on the day 
before Christmas, and the air is full of reminders 
that the age-old dream of “peace and tranquillity 
for all mankind” is still a goal devoutly to be 
sought. In brief, we aren’t disposed to spurn any 
proposals that offer any hope of achieving this 
dream. 

President ‘““Teddy” Roosevelt warned us “to 
carry a big stick,” but he also urged us “to speak 
softly.” The Post writer, it appears, is content 
to gamble our destiny on the “big stick.” We 
aren't, not at this time of the year or any time 
of the year. No doubt in these perilous days we 
need all the armaments we can afford. But we 
find it hard to believe that atomic submarines, 
jet bombers, hydrogen weapons, and guided mis- 
siles will ever blaze a trail to a peaceful and 
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ordered world. The “big stick” isn’t enough. 
Somewhere along the trail we need the confer- 
ence table and the give and take of bold imagina- 
tive ideas. 

The lead article of this issue of Social Educa- 
tion carries the title, “Whom the Gods Destroy 
They First Make Ludicrous.” In the article itself 
Dr. Harold Benjamin, writing with grace and 
barbed humor, warns us against the “Cult of 
Ignorance” that seems to exercise an almost ir- 
resistible attraction for millions of American 
citizens. We seem to welcome rather than to be 
repelled by stupid and inane advertising, equally 
stupid and inane TV programs, “best sellers,” 
and comic books and other trash that appears in 
periodicals. 

How ludicrous can men be? This is the ques- 
tion Dr. Benjamin is raising, and it is a question 
well worth raising. We talk of “beating the Rus- 
sians to the moon” and of exploring the planets 
in outer space, but we have not yet learned to 
live together on the planet “Earth.” We have 
suddenly become extremely excited about the 
need for greater emphasis upon education, par- 
ticularly the need for developing an elite group 
of scientists, but we have not yet found the 
formula for tapping the enormous reservoir of 
skill and intelligence inherent in the 15 million 
Negro citizens in the United States. One could go 
on in this vein at great length. It simply doesn’t 
make sense. 

In his recent book, The Hidden Persuaders, 
Vance Packard provides us with another forceful 
reminder of how completely we have succumbed 
to the blandishments of the devotees of igno- 
rance. In this book Packard discusses “the use of 
mass psychoanalysis to guide campaigns of per- 
suasion.” This new technique has become the 


basis of a multimillion-dollar industry. Accord- 
ing to Packard, advertising experts have come to 
the conclusion that “it is dangerous to assume 
that people can be trusted to behave in a rational 
way.” Having reached this conclusion, they have 
enlisted some of the best minds in psychiatry and 
the social sciences and are using their skills and 
insights into human nature to sell (of all things!) 
smear-proof lip-sticks, giant-fin automobiles, 
pastel refrigerators and stoves, and every other 
conceivable item that man can make and hope to 
sell. One can’t help but wonder what the same 
psychiatrists and social scientists might be able 
to accomplish if they and their fellows were 
provided with adequate means to devote their 
knowledge and skill to a study of the age-old 
problems that create international tensions and 
discord across the face of the earth. 

Neither the Russians nor the Americans have 
yet perfected and put into production a rea- 
sonably accurate intercontinental missile, but 
we are both working on the job and no doubt in 
the not too distant future we'll both come up 
with the finished product. In the meantime, the 
most formidable missile mankind has ever de- 
vised is loose in the world. To make matters 
worse, it is an unguided missile. We refer, of 
course, to ignorance, prejudice, bigotry, and the 
narrow and petty nationalism that breeds in men 
a feeling of smug superiority over their fellows. 

It will take more than iron nerves and stout 
hearts to bring the unguided missile of ignorance 
and prejudice and bigotry and false pride under 
control. It will take all the knowledge and all 
the intelligence and all the good will that man 
can command to rid himself of this most fearful 
of all weapons. Nothing is quite so important, 
and we had better get on with the job. 





“The foreign office of every leading national power on earth today, our own included, is speaking 
a language that just doesn’t make sense any more. To issue wholesale threats, to speak of massive re- 
taliation, to pump arms into backward areas, to negotiate limited treaties and alliances in our kind 
of world is as realistic and practical as for me to barricade myself in my own room for protection 
when my entire neighborhood is on fire. This is the desperate and futile frenzy of the insane. This 
is an open invitation to suicide. When men make moons, they must be prepared to create moral 
discipline which goes beyond their own little corner of the earth.” (From “When Men Make 
Moons,” a sermon delivered by Rabbi Roland B. Gittelsohn at Temple Israel in Boston on No- 


vember 1, 1957.) 





Whom the Gods Destroy They 
First Make Ludicrous 


Harold Benjamin 








SociAL Epucation is pleased to publish the address delivered at the banquet of the thirty-seventh 
annual convention of the National Council for the Social Studies, held in Pittsburgh in November 
1957. For readers who may be puzzled by the fact that the present title is different from the title listed 
in the official program, “How Good Should Our Schools Be?” a few words of explanation are in order. 

“As I have worked on this concept,” Dr. Benjamin declared in his opening remarks, “its pattern in 
my thinking has changed, until tonight I have reached the point where I beg leave to speak under a 
different title. Switching the final verb in the oft quoted Latin versions of a sentiment probably 
originated by Euripides, Quem di perdere volunt, prius dementant (Whom the gods wish to destroy, 
they first make mad), J have come to my revised version, Quem di perdere volunt, prius ludunt (Whom 
the gods wish to destroy, they first make ludicrous). If J speak on this topic, I will probably say some- 
what the same words as I would have said in attempting to answer the question of how good our 
schools should be, but perhaps I will say them in a different climate. The chances are, however, that 
although the hand is the hand of Jacob, the voice is the voice of Esau. I will end this preface by 
adding that what I really wish to discuss are some educational implications of the cult of ignorance.” 

Dr. Benjamin, one of the nation’s leading educators, is currently serving as Director of the Con- 
necticut Study of the Role of the Public Schools. He ts ora one-year leave from his position at George 
Peabody College for Teachers in Nashville, Tennessee, where since 1951 he has been Chairman of the 
Division of Social Foundations of Education. The best known of the eight books he has written are 


The Saber-Tooth Curriculum and The Cultivation of Ididsyncrasy. 





EING a lover of music, I listen to all sing- 
ing commercials, since their musical qual- 
ity is superior to that of the program they 

follow or precede. Thus I heard recently the 
announcement of the imminent unveiling of the 
1958 model of a popular automobile. Musically 
this performance was not up to the current stand- 
ard for singing commercials. It did not feature 
a barber-shop quartet. It was a solo rendition of 
an air so modern as to be virtually tuneless. The 
soloist apparently had been selected not for her 
ability to sing so much as for her capacity to pro- 
ject through vocal undulation and innuendo the 
complex of stimuli commonly called sex appeal. 

I pondered this phenomenon. I am a student 
of the institutions and methods whereby societies 
change their ways consciously in the direction of 
their dreams. For comparative purposes I am 
compelled also at times to observe the manner in 
which they sometimes have their ways changed 
for them in directions of which they have never 
dreamed. 

So here we have a great motor-car manu- 
facturer (I speak of him in the singular although 


he is now a dynasty), who makes very good, very 
well-engineered automobiles. He is one of the 
leaders in an industry demanding and command- 
ing some of the finest manufacturing brains in 
the world today. It sells its products to one of the 
best-schooled people in the world, the citizens of 
the United States. To the proverbial visitor from 
another planet, therefore, it would surely seem 
inevitable that such a manufacturer in such a 
country should seek to interest such a people 
in such a product by using some approach to 
the intelligence, the reasoning ability, and the 
sophistication which he would naturally assume 
their schooling must have given them. If their 
schools are good at all, he would suppose they 
would be at least that good. 

But, of course, the hypothetical observer would 
be wrong. How wrong he would be cannot be 
comprehended without going back and listening 
to that leering bleat over the great mass medium 
of communication. “You're gonna love, love, 
LOVE that car!” (I paraphrase rather than 
quote.) “You're gonna flip your lid when you see 
that new, new, NEW car!” 
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I do not need further to document this lyric. 
It or one of its counterparts is familiar to you. 
The entire approach, intonations and all, could 
have been observed at its best on certain streets 
in Hong Kong, Port Said, Tangier, Panama, Mar- 
seilles, and the Barbary Coast of old San Fran- 
cisco. One wonders dazedly whether these cars 
were designed to be sold only to drunken sailors, 
but that shot is obviously wide of the mark, The 
manufacturer made a deliberate choice in this 
sales appeal. He knew the nature of his product. 
He knew the educational background of his 
people. Yet he pitched the appeal on the lowest 
possible intellectual level because he believed 
that was the level that would secure the opti- 
mum results in sales. He may have been wrong, 
but I assume that he was right. In this field he 
is a professional operator of great competence. I 
aways follow a professional judgment, in prefer- 
ence to an amateur one, unless I have substantial 
evidence that it lacks validity. 

An engineering company sponsors a television 
drama in a campaign to enlist graduate engi- 
neers, mathematicians, and physicists in its enter- 
prises. In its commercial statement it speaks with 
feeling, even eloquence, of its need for highly 
schooled men and of the great significance of the 
work it will have them do. It wants electrical 
engineers, men with masters’ degrees preferred, 
and above all, if possible, holders of the doctor- 
ate of philosophy in mathematics or one of the 
physical sciences. This is the audience it seeks 
to persuade. 

Then it presents the dramatic entertainment 
for this audience. In the play, the heroine is a 
young librarian. She lives among books and pre- 
sumably reads many of them. She wears glasses. 
She is, if not a teetotaler, at least unaccustomed 
to regular rations of alcohol. She is shy, intro- 
verted, ill-at-ease, and untapped by the wand of 
Romance. All these handicaps doom her to 
misery. She enters a bar, why and how are not 
important, and there she meets a young man. He 
admits that he read a book once, but says bravely 
that he has largely overcome this handicap. He 
persuades her to forget her books. She takes a 
drink and then another. She removes her spec- 
tacles and thereupon becomes beautiful. Love 
blooms and Happiness gallops onstage in a glo- 
rious mist of alcohol and ignorance.* 

It seems to me that if I were a doctor of phi- 
losophy in mathematics, a master of science in 


?Isaac Asimov. “The By-Product of Science Fiction” in 
Fantasy and Science Fiction, Vol. 12, No. 4. April 1957. 
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physics, or merely a bachelor of electrical engi- 
neering, I would be initially impressed by this 
company’s invitation to join its scientific enter- 
prises and then so repelled by the stupidity of its 
drama that I would decide instead to get a job 
with General Electric or even stay on the univer- 
sity faculty. 

But I must be wrong. The engineering com- 
pany must know what it is doing. In this field it 
is a professional operator, and I have to follow its 
professional judgment unless I have good evi- 
dence of its invalidity. 

On the last-minute selection shelves in the 
glittering chain-grocery store next to the attrac 
tively displayed cigarettes, are packages of bub- 
ble gum dressed in Old Gold, Camel, and Ches- 
terfield clothing. There are the familiar brand 
designations, the pictures, the colors, all just like 
the smokes of Mommy, Daddy and Uncle George. 
I am not a specialist on the bubble-gum phase 
of our culture, but I assume that it is largely a 
pre-adolescent practice. So here we have the great 
tobacco interest getting their educational licks 
in very early. When those infants reach the age 
of discretion and start developing lung ,cancer 
of their own free adult will, they will be fortified 
with the proper brand loyalties. 

One wonders that soft drinks designed for 
elementary school tastes are not put in Old Crow 
or Smirnoff bottles. It could be done with the 
same skill and ethics as those with which the 
bubble gum is packaged. We could have Four 
Roses Kola and Ron Rico Pop. Why don’t we 
have the soft drinks so packaged? I'll tell you 
why. The American people are not yet quite that 
ignorant. 

This theme can be documented endlessly. The 
bubble-gum cigarettes appeal presumably to or 
at least do not insult the intelligence of parents 
who are literate enough to read the labels. The 
newspaper-inspired kissing between the little 
Arabian prince and the tiny American girl, both 
of pre-nursery school age, is arranged and re- 
ported for the delectation of readers who are at 
least sufficiently schooled to decipher the oh-so- 
cute captions under the oh-so-clever photographs 
(which show the directing hands of the adults 
who propelled these infants into incipient oscula- 
tion for the betterment of international rela- 
tions). : 

I must not elaborate these examples. You can 
supply them as well as I, ad nauseam. For they 
are not really important except as symbols of 
the rising tide of an old cult and the rising power 


of its gods. 
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That cult is the Cult of Ignorance, and its 
chief gods are three: Snob-Appeal, Sentimental- 
ism, and Uniformity; and the greatest of these 
is Uniformity. 

I say that the greatest of these gods is Uni- 
formity because I suspect that the fear of being 
different from the crowd, which is Uniformity’s 
main instrument, is also involved in the creeds of 
the other two deities of the day. Let us look at 
them one by one. 


Keeping up with the superior Joneses, the 
principal aspect of Snob-Appeal in our society, 
undoubtedly has a considerable impact on our 
whole social pattern. An unknown but un- 
doubtedly very large number of our people con- 
tribute to the Community Chest, buy opera tick- 
ets send their sons to Podunk College, drink 
dry martinis or bloody Marys, smoke Stencho 
king-size, triple-filtered cigarettes, vote for Poli- 
tician X, buy a new 350-horse-power Mountain- 
Fin with headlights set in V-formations, and 
indeed perform a large share of their public and 
domestic functions because they believe that the 
upper classes of their world operate in that fash- 
ion. They want to be like those upper classes. 

As Snob-Appeal operates, however, its devotees 
are forever doomed to be questing, searching, 
moving on, because as soon as the inferior classes 
become sufficiently like their presumed superiors 
in any particular characteristic, everybody be- 
comes dissatisfied with that characteristic. It is 
no longer a mark of the upper crust, and so that 
layer of society and all aspirants thereto look for 
another and more distinctive symbol of status. 

The effects on education of Snob-Appeal are 
generally recognized but probably under-esti- 
mated. Why, in a country where the individual 
state is the supreme authority in matters of 
schooling, and often delegates much of its au- 
thority to local units, does the United States of 
America have such a nearly standardized curricu- 
lum, requirements for teachers’ licenses, and ad- 
ministrative procedure? Of course, we could an- 
swer by saying that it is because we all want 
good schools and we have all followed the same 
road toward that goal because it is the one right 
road. 

Even our most devout members of the Snob- 
Appeal sect will wince at this analysis. We ail 
know that copying the supposed good policies 
and techniques of the school system of another 
city, state, or nation is still the chief process of 
educational reform. 

Why do we have so many junior high schools 


in this country, for example? First we got them 
because we thought we were imitating the upper- 
class schooling of France and Germany and be- 
cause our own educational upper-class kept tell- 
ing us that the organization was a must. Then, 
when certain cities adopted the organization, 
they became upper-class in this respect over- 
night and thus exercised pressure on other dis- 
tricts to do the same. 

Some of the most raucous and ignorant criti- 
cisms of American secondary schools are obvi- 
ously triggered by those who believe that upper- 
class in school procedures is best represented by 
European secondary schools that have long 
served the ruling elements of their countries. A 
young evangelist against the devils of education- 
ism, who is determined to find nothing good in 
the high schools of his native country even if he 
has to manufacture statistics to support his case, 
is so awed by Eton and the Lycée Louis le Grand 
that he would not dream of attempting two plus 
two in their august atmosphere. He can only 
breathe deeply and bow his head.? 

It is the melancholy triumph of Snob-Appeal 
in education that it substitutes reputation for 
facts and that it determines reputation by refer- 
ence to the views of a presumed upper class. 


Sentimentalism is in many ways a more ami- 
able god. It tries to protect its supporters by in- 
terposing a warm mist of feeling between them 
and the reality which strict attention to cold 
fact reveals. In schools it uses flag waving as a 
short cut to the teaching of patriotism; the care- 
ful study of history, economics, and politics seems 
too long and rough a road to that goal. It sub- 
stitutes slogans for reasoning and labels for 
analysis of abilities. It helps the public to equate 
school and college achievement with high-step- 
ping drum majorettes and the athletic victories 
they celebrate. It keeps some teachers in service 
who might well be paid to stay out of the schools. 

Sentimentalism, too, draws much of its 
strength from its wide-spread acceptance through- 
out the country. Failure to drop a tear or to join 
a cheer at the right moment is more dangerous to 
a teacher's career than intellectual lapses can be. 

If the symbol of Snob-Appeal is the uplifted 


*I refer to the proposition widely quoted in the popular 
press, that the young people of high school age in 1900 
were better educated than the young people of today. See 
Harold C. Hand’s brilliant Black Horses Eat More Than 
White Horses (Bulletin of the American Association of 
University Professors. Volume 43, No. 2. Summer, 1957. p. 
266-279). 
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nose, that of Sentimentalism is the tom-tom. 
When the drum is beating steadily, it is easy to 
keep in step with both feet and heart. If an insti- 
tution shows signs of failing to heed that rhythm, 
the power of Uniformity is quickly brought into 
play. 


It is now perliaps clear why I have said that 
the greatest god of the Cult of Ignorance is Uni- 
formity. It is the chief of the pantheon because 
of its pervasive and persistent power. 

Where does Uniformity get that power? 

It arises primarily from the fear of being dif- 
ferent. Snob-Appeal urges us to be like the People 
Who Matter. Sentimentalism wants us to be like 
our fellows because that is folksy, democratic, 
and non-high-hat. But Uniformity demands that 
we be like everybody because Uniformity abhors 
idiosyncrasy. It wants to see no heads rising 
above the level of mediocrity. 

In education we have certainly followed this 
god too often and too far. As Truman Lee Kelley 
suggested long ago and as I developed the argu- 
ment later, we have gloried the concept of edu- 
cational plainsmanship by putting our children 
into standard molds, trying to fill up their valleys 
of ability while eroding their peaks of interest 
and capacity.2 We have practiced educational 
plainsmanship by taking a child who is advanced 
in reading and music, for example, and slowed 
up his instruction in those subjects while we 
have laboriously tried to bring him to a standard 
performance in arithmetic. The doctrine of the 
approved doctrine, the standard of the minimum 
standard, and the effort to make one child like all 
the rest are hallmarks of educational plainsmen. 

The practice of educational plainsmanship is 
increasingly supported by some of the main cur- 
rents of our society. I am informed by an edi- 
torial in a recent issue of The Reporter that the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has issued a 
directive to its announcers, commentators, and 
other program people that hereafter the term 
Yank will not be used. It is one of those op- 
probrious terms like Dago, Mick, Greaser, and 
Frog, says the directive-maker, and it is now on 
the Index Expurgatarius of the CBS. 

This is in line, of course, as The Reporter well 
observes, with the policies of motion-picture, 
television, and theater authorities who have de- 
creed that in casting villains for their dramas 


* Truman Lee Kelley. The Influence of Nurture Upon 
Native Differences. New York: Macmillan, 1926; Harold 
Benjamin. The Cultivation of Idiosyncrasy. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1949. 


they shall not reflect discredit upon a particular 
race, vocation, or religion. No more evil half- 
breeds can pursue the heroine, no more physi- 
cians can flout the tenets of the Hippocratic 
Oath on the screen, and no more can any other 
individual be evil except, of course, you can still 
have an unemployed, white Protestant, of clear 
Anglo-Saxon descent, be a villain. His people are 
not well organized on this matter yet. 

So we have Huckleberry Finn removed from 
the reading list. We have the school Glee Club's 
male quartet crooning “Sandman am a-comin’ to 
this little friend of mine” when they render 
Sleep, Kentucky Babe. As one who used to sing 
that song in happier, less uniform days with my 
distinguished friend, the late Charles S$. Johnson, 
I feel that every such bowdlerization is an insult 
to that great Negro educator’s memory. When 
God and the South and all the other great factors 
that shaped Charles Spurgeon Johnson com- 
pleted their task, the mold was broken. There 
was no other Charles Johnson for me, and when 
I sing Sleep, Kentucky Babe, I will not sing it as 
the devotees of Uniformity tell me to sing it. I will 
sing it the way Johnson and I used to sing it. 

That reminds me that The Reporter did not 
tell me what the Canadians are going to say 
instead of Yank. It reminds me also of another 
country, or rather late country, where the term is 
very common in three syllables. I refer, of course, 
to the Confederate States of America. If the 
Federal authorities try to make the Southerners 
give up that term, they will really start saving 
their Confederate money again. 

The symbol of this chief god of the Cult of 
Ignorance is, naturally, the uniform. That is a 
device for making people look alike. It came 
from the armies where the soldiers were presum- 
ably taught to act alike. It was well! fitted to 
Frederick the Great’s peasants in close order. It 
is symbolic of a power that seeks to reduce people 
to a dead level of comfortable mediocrity, a gray 
mass of interchangeable parts, faceless weapons- 
carriers, anonymous voters, and loyal and indis- 
tinguishable sons of this and that. 

I hope I have not given you the impression 
that I look with pessimism on the outcome of 
our campaign against the Cult of Ignorance. I 
am not pessimistic about it. I note with optim- 
ism that most American citizens, so far as their 
own child is concerned, do not want an educa- 
tion dominated by the uplifted Nose, the Tom- 
Tom, and the Uniform. They want that particu- 
lar child, whom they know to be different from 

(Concluded on page 62) 





The Tallmadge Amendment 


Rollin G. Osterweis 








HE problem to be discussed in this essay 

entered the consciousness of the writer 

with an embarrassing thud. It all hap- 
pened during the summer of 1943 when he was 
a cub instructor teaching American History to 
Navy V-12 students at Yale. We were studying 
the petition of the Territory of Missouri to be 
admitted as a state, the Tallmadge Amendment 
affixed to the petition, the controversy over the 
amendment, and the eventual solution in the 
form of the Missouri Compromise. Our textbook 
was Hicks.? 

I had just finished lecturing in an informal 
manner, leaning closely to the line of the Hicks 
account. A bright young man, near the front of 
the room, with a puzzled expression on his face, 
raised his hand and inquired, “Sir, if there were 
11 free states and 11 slave states, and the vote in 
the Senate on the Tallmadge Amendment re- 
sulted in a 22-22 deadlock, why didn’t the Vice- 
President cast the deciding vote?’ 

Even after 14 years, I can still recall my mixed 
emotions, confusion, embarrassment, and frustra- 
tion. After many years in business, I had entered 
graduate school, received an M.A., and was 
appointed to teach while working for the doc- 
torate. Despite this auspicious beginning of a 
new career, I suddenly felt a failure as a teacher 
in‘my very first term of teaching! On an impor- 
tant episode in American History, I simply 
didn’t know the answer! There was only one 
thing to do—confess my ignorance and try to do 
it as graciously as possible. 

And so I replied, “That is certainly a relevant, 





In this, the second in a series of eight articles pre- 
pared by members of the Department of History of 
Yale University, an Associate Professor discusses an 
error deeply imbedded in the traditional textbook 
account of the Missouri Compromise. Dr. Osterweis’ 
principal publications are Romanticism and Na- 
tionalism In the Old South (Yale University Press, 
1949) and Three Centuries of New Haven, 1638-1938 
(Yale University Press, 1953). He spent ten years in 
his family’s cigar manufacturing business before enter- 
ing the teaching profession. 
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even brilliant, question; and I don’t know the 
answer. I don’t even know who was Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States at the time. But I do 
know where to look up the answers—in the 
Annals of Congress. And I'll bring you all back 
the full explanation at our next meeting.” 

When the class was over, I did two things: first, 
I reread the textbook account in Hicks, and 
confirmed my belief that the student’s question 
was both natural and logical in the light of that 
account; then I checked the basic source for the 
Senate vote on the Tallmadge Amendment—the 
Annals of Congress. What I found there amazed 
me. The textbook account was indeed inconsist- 
ent with what actually happened. 

Since that time I have checked other authori- 
tative college texts in American History and dis- 
covered that all of them, with minor deviations, 
follow the basic account in Hicks. My alert Navy 
V-12 student might well raise his original ques- 
tion in connection with any of them. 

One of my colleagues to whom I told the story 
prevailed upon me to “write that stuff up.” 
Hence this article. 


The Hicks account, which precipitated the 
incident just described, reads as follows:* 


Since there were many slaves in Missouri, the Missouri- 
ans had no thought except to become a slave state, but 
Representative James Tallmadge of New York expressed 
a sentiment strongly held by many of his section when he 
proposed to set limits to the expansion of slavery. As an 
amendment to the bill before Congress to make possible 
statehood for Missouri, he advocated that the further 
introduction of slavery into Missouri should be forbidden 
and that all children born of slave parents should be free 
on reaching the age of twenty-five years... . 

When the question of admitting Missouri came up, it 
happened that more or less by accident, the number of 
free states and slave states was the same Also, thanks to 
the fact that each state, regardless of the size of its popu- 
lation was entitled to two members, there were twenty-two 
free state Senators and twenty-two slave state Senators. . . . 

But here equality between the sections stopped. In 
population the South had grown more slowly than the 
North. . . . By 1820, there were one hundred and twenty- 


* John D. Hicks, A Short History of American Democ- 
racy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1943. 

*U. S, Constitution, Article I, Section 3. 

* Hicks, op. cit., p. 202-204. 
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three representatives from the free states to only eighty- 
nine from the slave states. It was because of this situation 
that the South grew so excited over the Fallmadge 
Amendment... 

The Tallmadge Amendment passed the House on 
February 17, 1819, but it failed to reach a vote in the 
Senate. 


The Hicks account concludes with the intro- 
duction of the Missouri Compromise proposals, 
advanced to solve the controversy over the Tall- 
madge Amendment and enacted into law March 
6, 1820, by vote of both Houses. 

From this textbook exposition my student— 
quite logically, I think—inferred a 22-22 dead- 
lock in the Senate vote on the Tallmadge 
Amendment, and asked why the Vice-President 
hadn't cast the deciding vote. 

If there had been a 22-22 deadlock (which we 
shall soon see there was not!), the Vice-President 
would almost certainly have voted with the 
Northern faction; the Tallmadge Amendment 
would have thus passed both Houses; Missouri 
would have been admitted to the Union without 
slavery, contrary to her expressed wishes; and 
Heaven knows how many other things might 
have happened contrary to what did occur. 

The Vice-President of the United States in 
February, 1819, was Daniel D. Tompkins of 
New York, who, as Governor of that State just 
two years earlier, had sponsored New York’s 
slavery emancipation act. That he would have 
voted for the Tallmadge Amendment, if called 
upon to break a tie, is almost a foregone conclu- 
sion in the light of his ancestry, life, and already 
expressed opinions on the extension of slavery.‘ 

A check on certain other important authori- 
tative American history textbooks reveals a re- 
markable consistency in the presentation of the 
1818-1820 episode. While the statements made 
may not in themselves be challenged for accu- 
racy, except for an occasional specific failure to 
realize that the eleventh slave state, Alabama, 
was not yet in the Union at the time of the 
Senate vote on the Tallmadge Amendment, the 
over-all impression given is of a 22-22 deadlock— 
as had been the case in Hicks.* 

Even the more elaborate account in Edward 


‘Julius W. Pratt. “Tompkins, Daniel D.” Dictionary of 
American Biography 18:583-584. 

*Thomas A. Bailey. The American Pageant. Boston: 
D. C. Heath, 1956, p. 229-230; Harold U. Faulker. Ameri- 
can Political and Social History. (Seventh edition.) New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957. p. 225-226; S. E. 
Morison and H. S. Commager. The Growth of the Ameri- 
can Republic. (Two Volumes. Third edition.) New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1942. Volume I, p. 442-444. 


Channing's important multi-volume History of 
the United States, 1000-1865, fails to make clear 
just what happened to the Talimadge Amend- 
ment in the Senate, and why. His only reference 
to the fate of the amendment is the simple state- 
ment: “It was never adopted.’’® 


It is hoped that enough suspense has now been 
created to submit the real explanation—as dis- 
covered by the writer in the summer of 1943, and 
as recently re-checked by him. 

First, what happened to the Tallmadge 
Amendment in the House of Representatives 
where it was proposed? The House vote was 
taken separately on the two provisions of the 
proposal, which were designed to accomplish 
gradual elimination of slavery in the petitioning 
jurisdiction of Missouri. The votes were 87-76, 
and 82-78 respectively, in favor of Tallmadge’s, 
pro-Northern, anti-slavery proposals.” An analy- 
sis of the voting shows it to have been largely, 
but far from entirely, along sectional lines. 

Thus the Tallmadge Amendment passed the 
lower House on February 17, 1819, and the Sen- 
ate was informed to that effect. The House bill 
(the petition for Missouri’s admission, plus the 
Tallmadge amendment) was immediately con- 
sidered by the latter body, and, after a second 
reading, was referred to committee. Said com- 
mittee reported the Missouri bill with an amend- 
ment—to strike out the Tallmadge Amendment! 
On February 27, after a heated, lengthy debate, 
the Senate voted by a strong majority to accept 
the recommendation of its committee.® 

The stage was now set for the all important 
formal vote of the Senate on the Tallmadge 
Amendment, which took place on March 2. 

Contrary to most textbook implications, there 
were not 11 free states and 11 slave states eligible 
to be represented by 22 free senators and 22 
slave senators. There were rather 11 free states 
and 10 slave states, Alabama having not yet been 
admitted.* But of the 42 Senators privileged to 
be present on March 2, only 38 participated in 
the vote. Absent were three Southerners and one 
Northerner. 


*Edward Channing. A History of the United States, 
1000-1865. (Six volumes) New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1925. Volume V, p. 323-329. 

* Annals of the Congress of the United States. Fifteenth 
Congress, Second Session. Volume I, p. 1166-1216. (Febru- 
ary and March, 1819.) 

* Floyd C. Shoemaker. Missouri’s Struggle for Statehood, 
1802-1821. Jefferson City, Missouri: 1916. p. 37-80. 

* Annals of the Congress of the United States. op. cit., 
p. 1166, 
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While the voting was done separately on two 
provisions of the Tallmadge Amendment, the 
crucial one affecting the future status of slavery 
in Missouri was the second. The pro-slavery 
faction people polled 22 votes against 16 ob- 
tained by the anti-slavery Northern bloc! They 
had also won on the first provision. 

Hence the frequently implied Senate deadlock 
vote of 22-22 was actually a Southern, pro-slavery 
victory by a vote of 22-16! 

How did this come about? After all, the maxi- 
mum number of Southern Senators eligible to 
vote was only 20, and of these but 17 were pres- 
ent. A careful check reveals the answer: Five 
Northern Senators voted with the Southern bloc 
to defeat the Tallmadge Amendment in the 
Upper House! The five Northerners were Ninian 
Edwards of Illinois, Abner Lacock of Pennsyl- 
vania, Harrison Gray Otis of Massachusetts, Wil- 
liam Adams Palmer of Vermont, and Jesse Bur- 
gess Thomas of Illinois.?° 

And so the Tallmadge Amendment was de- 
feated in the Senate by a vote of 22 to 16, and 
the Missouri bill was returned to the House of 
Representatives for further consideration. The 
House held firm to its original stand in favor 
of prohibiting slavery in Missouri. The Senate 
countered with a restatement of its contrary pro- 


slavery position. Thus the stage was set for 
Henry Clay and his associates to bring forward 
their famous Missouri Compromise, with its pro- 
posal to admit a slave Missouri paired with a 
free Maine, to establish the 36° 30’ line of demar- 
cation in the Louisana Purchase Territory, etc.” 


Why did those five Northern Senators vote 
with the Southern bloc on March 2, 1819? The 
probable answers in each case are available. 

Ninian Edwards of Illinois was born in Mary- 
land of Virginian ancestry. He lived in Kentucky, 
a third slave state, from 1795 to 1809, serving as 
chief justice of the Kentucky Court of Appeals. 
In 1809, President Madison appointed him gov- 
ernor of Illinois Territory; and from this post he 
became the first U.S. Senator from Illinois when 
the territory became a state. He was actually a 
Southerner in sympathy, serving as a Northern 
Senator. Furthermore, his biographer has de- 
scribed him as “rash and lacking in judgment.”*? 

Abner Lacock of Pennsylvania had a different 
orientation and a different motivation, although 


 Ibid., p. 272-273. 

* Shoemaker, op. cit., passim. 

® Wayne E. Stevens. “Edwards, Ninian.” Dictionary of 
American Biography 6:41-42. 


he, too, was Southern born, near Alexandria, 
Virginia. His family moved when he was very 
young to Beaver, Pennsylvania. The ruling pas- 
sion of Lacock, both in the Senate and later back 
in Pennsylvania, was a drive for Federal aid to 
internal improvements; he was the father of the 
Pennsylvania canal system. In the 1818-1820 
years, the Southerners in the Senate were very 
cold on the Internal Improvements program, 
since the South stood to benefit least from canals 
and turnpikes. Lacock was probably “horse- 
trading’”’—voting with the Southern bloc on the 
Tallmadge Amendment, thus hoping to win 
friends for his Internal Improvements program.** 

Next we come to the interesting figure of 
Harrison Gray Otis of Massachusetts. His dis- 
tinguished biographer, Professor Samuel Eliot 
Morison, says of him: “Otis viewed Negro slavery 
from the standpoint of a conservative Northern 
gentleman. ... At this point and in his earlier 
life, Otis’ moral repugnance to slavery was never 
strong enough to make him oppose its extension 
when such action would endanger his political 
necessities. .. .” As for his voting with the South- 
ern bloc on the Tallmadge Amendment, Morison 
remarks: “Otis voted blindly, as he shortly after- 
wards acknowledged. Not perceiving the signifi- 
cance of the issue, he was moved by the Southern 
argument that slavery was already a vested in- 
terest in Missouri, and he saw no reason for 
changing his usual policy of reconciling the 
Southern Senators to Massachusetts and to the 
Massachusetts claim for damages suffered in the 
War of 1812, which had been so unpopular with 
Otis and other New England Federalists."* 

The Vermont Senator who voted with the 
South was William Adams Palmer, a Democratic 
lawyer who served his state also as a supreme 
court justice. His vote on the Talmadge Amend- 
ment made him temporarily unpopular with his 
fellow Vermonters and evoked the following ex- 
planation from him. He disclaimed any friend- 
ship for slavery, but insisted staunchly upon the 
maintenance of States Rights. Missouri herself 
wanted slavery, and that was enough for him. 
His estimate of what Missouri wanted is borne 
out by the facts.*5 

Like his colleague, Ninian Edwards, Senator 


“James H. Peeling. “Lacock, Abner.” Dictionary of 
American Biography 10:521-522. 

“Samuel Eliot Morison. The Life and Letters of Har- 
rison Gray Otis, 1765-1848. (Two Volumes.) Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1913. Volume II, p. 218-233. 

* Paul D. Evans. “Palmer, William Adams.” Dictionary 
of American Biography 14:193-194; Frank H. Hodder. 
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Jesse Burgess Thomas of Illinois was also of 
Southern background. Born in Virginia, he was 
descended from an old Maryland family; he 
claimed relationship to Lord Baltimore. He 
began the practice of law in the slave state of 
Kentucky, later moving to Indiana Territory, 
and then on to Illinois. While not a slaveholder 
himself, he believed in the institution and even 
favored its establishment in Illinois (from which 
it was, of course, banned by the Northwest Ordi- 
nance). His voting with the Southern bloc on 
the Tallmadge Amendment was entirely consist- 
ent with his political views.** 

So there it is. Five Northern Senators, con- 
ditioned by certain individual circumstances and 
motives, joined the 17 Southerners present to 
defeat the Tallmadge Amendment in the Upper 
House—producing a deadlock between the two 
Houses of Congress and paving the way for the 
introduction of the Missouri Compromise. 

One final word is needed: a proposed textbook 


“Side Lights of the Missouri Compromise.” Annual Report 
of American Historical Association for 1909. Washington, 
D. C.: The Association, 1911. p. 151-161. 

% Elizabeth Breckenridge Ellis. ‘““Thomas, Jesse Burgess.” 
Dictionary of American Biography 18:436-437. 


revision to make the account of the Tallmadge 
Amendment consistent with the facts. This re- 
vision should state simply: 


In 1818, the Territory of Missouri petitioned the Con- 
gress for admission to the Union as a slave state. Repre- 
sentative James Tallmadge of New York introduced on 
February 13, 1819, an amendment to the petition, designed 
to eliminate slavery in the new state. This amendment 
passed the lower House, which was predominantly pro- 
Northern, due to the much greater population of the 
Northern States. 

When the Tallmadge Amendment reached the Senate in 
late February, 1819, that body contained 22 Northern 
Senators, and 20 Southern Senators, representing 11 free 
states and 10 slave states. Alabama’s petition for admission 
as a slave state was also being considered at the time. And 
this near-future prospect of 11 free states and 11 slave 
states made the fate of Missouri especially significant to 
the Southerners. With the North controlling the Lower 
House, they saw in the Senate their one chance for protec- 
tion against hostile Federal laws. 

The vote in the Senate on the Tallmadge Amendment 
took place on March e. Although the North possessed the 
potential contro] at the time of the vote, 22-20, the 
actual count revealed a Southern victory, 22-16. Five 
Northern Senators, for a variety of personal motives, voted 
with 17 Southerners to defeat the anti-slavery measure 

Neither Upper nor Lower Houses would move from 
their original contrary stands on the Tallmadge Amend- 
ment. The deadlock thus created evoked demands for 
compromise and led one year later to the adoption of the 
Missouri Compromise. 
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(Continued from page 58) 


every other child, to be given an education that 
will help him become the unique person his 
unique capacities and interests make possible. 

How good, then, should our schools be? 

Henry Barnard, pioneer of American educa- 
tional scholarship, answered that question long 
ago with a concise directness worthy of his Con- 
necticut-Yankee accent and orientation, “What 
we want of the common schools,” he said, “is 
enough education to educate ourselves.’’* 

Does an educated man bow down before the 
gods of the Cult of Ignorance? Does he allow 
himself to be led by Snob-Appeal’s uplifted nose, 
dragooned into step by Sentimentality’s tom-tom, 
or hypnotized by Uniformity’s epaulets and gold 
braid? Well, hardly, Barnard would have said. A 
man who educates himself is bound to get a 


* Quoted from manuscript by Richard K. Morris, “Parnas- 
sus on Wheels, A Biographical Sketch of Henry Barnard, 
1811-1900” in Trinity College Gazette 2:8; February 1955. 


unique result; his teacher is peculiar. He is not 
likely to show himself how to kow-tow to the 
whims of his supposed superiors, march to the 
beat of another’s drum, or grind off his idiosyn- 
crasies to make himself a more interchangeable 
part of a mass. Those ends are better served by 
training imposed on him from outside than by 
self-directed education. 

Our schools should therefore be good enough, 
have enough education in them, to make it very 
difficult for the gods of the Cult of Ignorance 
to operate against their people. Our schools 
should give us enough education to educate our- 
selves. 

In a society in which the rate of change is 
accelerating, does this mean that our schools 
have to be better now than yesterday? 

It means they have to be differeit and if that 
involves being better, we will have to make the 
most of it. 





Detroit Pioneers in Economic 
Education 


Clyde L. Reed 








T WHAT grade level should we start to 
teach children about the economy in 
which they live? Our answer, arrived at 

in part from experience gathered from a number 
of successful experiments in the Detroit schools, 
is that we can introduce a number of funda- 
mental economic concepts much earlier than is 
now customary—even as early as the elementary 
grades. 

In the third grade, for example, pupils spend 
a considerable amount of time studying units 
based on “food, clothing, and shelter.” It is easy, 
therefore, to introduce basic economic concepts 
at this grade level. For instance, father works, 
and is, therefore, “a producer’; all the members 
of the family, father included, eat the food and 
wear the clothing his money buys, and are there- 
fore “consumers.” 

The alert teacher can also use the everyday 
experiences of pupils of elementary school age 
to develop at least a rudimentary understanding 
of certain basic economic concepts. Take, for 
instance, the boy who delivers newspapers. If 
you greet him as “an American entrepreneur,” 
he will not understand you. But in spite of his 
failure to understand you the boy has assumed 
some economic risks. True, he is not a big- 
bellied, diamond be-decked, caricatured capital- 
ist with sheaves of bank notes bulging from his 
pockets. Yet he is a capitalist. He has invested 
in a “machine of production,” his bicycle. He 
will tell you quickly enough he is delivering 
newspapers in order to make money. 

Production, consumption, the profit incentive 
—here we have three fundamental concepts in 
economics. It makes a great deal of sense to intro- 








The author of this report of an interesting experi- 
ment is Associate Director of the Institute of Economic 
Education in Detroit. He has taught in elementary 
school and in college, and for a number of years was 
the director of a private and then a public school for 
emotionally disturbed and delinquent children. 
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duce these and other concepts, even in the 
simplest of terms, as early as possible, expanding 
them in later years and thereby giving the pupils 
an opportunity to develop deeper insights and 
larger understandings as they progress through 
the years of their formal schooling. If we are 
to preserve the economic system which has 
helped us to establish our enviable standard of 
living, it is time that we not only theorize, but 
that we actually do something about helping 
our students to understand how the system oper- 
ates. 

In our country the standards of living are 
good. We have more automobiles, bathtubs, and 
telephones than our percentage of the world’s 
population or land surface indicate is propor- 
tionate. Why is this? Did an omnipotent being 
smile favorably upon us and not upon our for- 
eign brethren? Or did an economic system that 
puts a premium on enterprise and eliminates 
the unprofitable through competition have some- 
thing to do with enabling us to enjoy the world’s 
highest standard of living? The same basket of 
food that costs one and one-half hours of work 
to earn in the United States costs in Great Britain 
three and one-half hours, in France eight hours, 
and in the U.S.S.R. 26 hours.’ If these facts 
persuade a man to live in this country, then the 
same facts should persuade him to do something 
about preserving an economy that enables him 
to acquire more fruits for his labors. 


Tue DeEtTroir PROGRAM 


Back in 1951, educators and businessmen in 
Detroit began an attack upon the problem of 
economic illiteracy with the creation of the 
Institute for Economic Education. The purpose 
of this organization was to plan, finance, and 
carry on a program of economic education in the 
schools of Detroit. 

The field trip which gives the student an 
opportunity to get out of the classroom and learn 
at first hand about some of the aspects of the 


* Diamond-Beamer series, Nystrom, 1956. 
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American economy, is one of the essential ele- 
ments of the Detroit program. In an effort to 
make field trips more meaningful, the Detroit 
Public Schools published, in cooperation with 
the Institute for Economic Education, a guide 
for teachers entitled This Is Detroit. This book- 
let places great emphasis on trips that are “inte- 
grated into the administrative plans,” originated 
in “the real needs of the class,” and are “planned 
in terms of growth and understanding.” The 
booklet also lists a specific step-by-step procedure 
for the teacher who wishes to plan and institute 
a field trip. Chartered bus service is supplied 
gratis by the Institute, and a booking service is 
supplied by the Division of Instruction of the 
public schools. 


In the last school year, 34,459 students from 
the third through the twelfth grades visited 
business and industry, saw business in actual 
operation, and heard from authoritative manage- 
ment representatives about the economics of 
their respective companies. Early elementary stu- 
dents can and do comprehend that many indi- 
viduals own a small part of a company, and late 
secondary students are ready for mature concepts 
in economics, such as the role of dividends as 
the “wages” of capital. Special interest trips are 
available in mathematics, English, drafting, sci- 
ence, retailing, and so forth, plus a nonindustrial 
trip to the city-county building for students who 
are studying local government. Whether the class 
is in early elementary school and making its 
first trip to a local dairy, or an advanced group 
of trigonometry students studying binary elec- 
tronic computing processes, the results are the 
same—students have an opportunity to see busi- 
ness and industry in operation and to gain first- 
hand information about how our economy actu- 
ally functions. 

The values of the guided field trip for students 
are applicable to the guided field trip for educa- 
tors. When the teacher goes on a faculty field 


trip the cloak of student of our American econ-: 


omy is put on for four hours. The format of the 
visit is altered to include dinner as guest of the 
host company, plus a panel presentation cover- 
ing such items as personnel problems, produc- 
tion problems, the relation of the company to 
the community, and the economics of the com- 
pany’s operation. Last year 4,991 teachers made 
this type of trip, and in general the groups are 
made up from the faculty of a single school. If 
there is a special interest area, however, the Insti- 
tute will arrange a slightly different program, 


such as the recent visit of the Metropolitan 
Detroit Social Studies Section of the Michigan 
Education Association, encompassing the intrigu- 
ing subject, “What Atomic Energy Means to 
Me.” 

The host utility organization, which is a mem- 
ber of the Power Reactor Development Com- 
pany, supplied the meeting place, the meal, back- 
ground information on atomic energy and eco- 
nomic information about itself and the Develop- 
ment Company. The assistant general manager 
of the development company moderated a panel 
composed of the president of a local university, 
an assistant superintendent of the public schools, 
and a feature writer of a large metropolitan 
newspaper. 

Educators and businessmen alike have wel- 
comed these opportunities to become better 
acquainted. Members of the management team 
have become real people to the teachers with 
whom they sat down to discuss problems of 
mutual interest. And this is a two-way street of 
communication, with the educators being invited 
to discuss current problems that they as profes- 
sionals in their field are facing in the schools 
today. 

Trips are planned for the businessmen to make 
return visits to schools, and with the hosting 
duties reversed they have the opportunity to see 
modern education in operation. The principal, 
now in the role of manager of education’s team, 
helps to interpret and helps to create better 
understanding between two segments (industry 
and education) of the same community. These 
visits, both ways, are no spit and polish affairs. 
They represent continuing efforts by both educa- 
tors and business leaders to understand each 
other better. 


Can fourth graders be introduced to the eco- 
nomic community in which they live? The 
Detroit Public Schools answered this query posi- 
tively by producing in cooperation with the 
Institute for Economic Education the 224-page 
textbook, Exploring’ Greater Detroit. In the 
book, the Gray twins, who are in the fourth 
grade, learn about their father’s job and then 
quite naturally go across the street where Mr. 
Dale is mowing his lawn and talk with him about 
how his work at the telephone company helps 
father in his job. An invitation by Mr. Dale is 
readily accepted by the children to visit his 
company and through this and other visits 
they begin to see how the different jobs in the 
city are interrelated. One columnist called the 
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“ 


effort . a conspiracy, in which so many are 
enlisted to make Detroit a better place to live 
in.”? 

Encouraged by the highly successful experience 
with the elementary textbook project, the De- 
troit Public Schools and the Institute for Eco- 
nomic Education are cooperating in producing 
basic economic text materials for the ninth and 
tenth grades. Selection of authors is now under- 
way. The materials resulting from this coopera- 
tive project will be released periodically in loose 
leaf form and will cover many phases of economic 
life in this community. 


Filmstrips have also been produced and used 
successfully. A 54-frame filmstrip, “Promise of 
America,” sponsored by the Institute for Eco- 
nomic Education in cooperation with the Detroit 
Public Schools and produced by the Audio- 
Visual Consultation Bureau of Wayne State Uni- 
versity, presents some interesting economic com- 
parisons for the high school student. Other film- 
strips sponsored: and produced in the same 
manner, and available gratis to any Michigan 
school are, “Machines and Human Welfare,” 
“Trips That Teach,” “Nature of a Job,” and 
“Greatness of America—Freedom to Choose.” No 
industry conceived and oriented documents are 
these, and they bear no similarity to those pieces 
developed in the past from a narrow point of 
view and thrown at educators with the dictum 
“These are good.”” Rather, these filmstrips are 
conceived by a group of educators as pieces of 
information about areas of our economy that are 
not adequately covered by existing materials. 
Business and industry have been happy and 
willing to support this effort to provide still 
another dimension to the Detroit program of 
economic education. 


In addition to the production of written and 
audio-visual materials for classroom use, the 
Detroit program includes opportunities for in- 
service training of teachers and supervisory per- 
sonnel. Department heads meet with business 
and industrial leaders at national industrial con- 
ferences, and industrial leaders, in turn, are 
invited to participate in educational conferences. 
A more systematic and direct type of in-service 
training is provided by annual workshops in 
economics, These workshops are carried on in 
cooperation with local colleges and universities. 
Offering graduate credit, they are organized 
around lectures, discussions, and demonstrations 


* W. K. Kelsey, The Detroit News, March 6, 1957. 


by leaders from business, industry, labor, govern- 
ment, and agriculture. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The “Detroit Program,” as it is called, is a 
cooperative undertaking in the fullest meaning 
of the term. The Institute for Economic Educa- 
tion has provided the practical plan and has 
acted as liaison agency. The four full-time mem- 
bers of the staff have depended upon the help of 
various committees from the public and paro- 
chial schools to carry a major load of the neces- 
sary work. 

How successful has the project been? This is 
not an easy question to answer, for there is no 
easy way to evaluate activities so varied in nature 
and designed to develop that elusive item we 
call “understanding.” To say that students know 
more economics after, say, a field trip, is not 
conclusive evidence in support of the program 
because any experience is likely to leave a person 
“knowing more.” It is encouraging, however, to 
note that surveys of student and teacher reaction 
to the varied aspects of the program substantiate 
assumptions that peup.e are willing and eager 
to participate in a project that helps them to 
gain deeper understanding of the business and 
industrial life of their community. Most encour- 
aging of all have been the hundreds of voluntary 
testimonials which have been received from edu- 
cators and industrialists in behalf of the value of 
the project. 


By way of summary, it might be well to point 
out that: 

1. Only one-half of 1 percent of the partici- 
pants have reacted negatively to seeing and hear- 
ing at first-hand how another segment of our 
economy lives. 

2. Every sampling of opinion indicates Detroit 
is ready and willing to continue forward in its 
dynamic program of pioneering in a unique 
manner in creating better economic understand- 
ing. 

3. The program has been evaluated by an ob- 
jective third party (Freedom’s Foundation at 
Valley Forge) and given a national award for its 
contribution to economic education, 

4- The program has aroused the admiration of 
several other major communities to the extent 
that one of them (New York) writes, “. . . we 
do not make it a habit to emulate our good 
friends in other cities. But in this case we make 
no bones about it; you have started something 
out there that we ought to be doing here.” 





A Statement on the Social Studies 
Stanley P. Wronski 








N THE midst of World War II the National 
Council for the Social Studies issued a brief 
statement entitled The Social Studies Mobil- 

ize for Victory. This was followed in 1945 with 
The Social Studies Looks Beyond the War. In 
1951 the Committee on a Policy Statement was 
established by the National Council. Its responsi- 
bility was to prepare a sequel to these previous 
statements, both of which were signed by a wide 
representation of leaders in the Council. Because 
these two statements were generally referred to 
as “policy statements” of the NCSS, the com- 
mittee preparing the third in this series of state- 
ments was designated as the Committee on a 
Policy Statement. This committee invited the 
suggestions and criticisms of 204 leaders in the 
NCSS including officers of regional, state, and 
local councils; its final report was accepted by the 
NCSS Board of Directors. The report, however, 
should not be construed as necessarily represent- 
ing the point of view of all Council members nor 
even of all members of the Board of Directors. 
It is presented simply as the final report of an 
ad hoc committee. This article presents some 
highlights from the committee report. 

In formulating the statement, the committee 
sought not only to record the spirit of the day, 
but simultaneously to look backward to under- 
lying societal values and forward to a strengthen- 
ing of our democratic society. The final version 
contains much that has been said in various ways 
and in myriad places. But like certain Supreme 
Court decisions of recent times, the committee’s 








This article contains a digest of the report of the 
Committee on a Policy Statement of the National 
Council. The persons who served individually as chair- 
men and also as co-chairmen while the report was 
being prepared were W. Francis English and Stanley 
P. Wronski. Persons having major responsibilities in 
writing parts of the report were Jack Allen, Ruth Ells- 
worth, and Manson Van B. Jennings. Other members 
of the final committee were W. Linwood Chase, 
Kenneth S. Cooper, Lawrence O. Haaby, and Dorothy 
Pauls. Mimeographed copies of the complete report 
are available from the National Council offices for a 
nominal charge of 25 cents. 








statement reflects the need to reaffirm principles 
and to identify major guide posts. 

The following excerpts reflect the tenor of the 
report and the nature of its recommendations: 


Part I 

THE TASK BEFORE US: Contemporary 
World Society and Its Challenge for Education. 
“Americans must learn to avoid the provincial- 
ism of evaluating other peoples solely on the 
basis of our own values and experiences. In 
particular, we must endeavor to examine world 
issues in the light of the traditions and values 
of other peoples as well as of our own.” 


ParT II 

OUR GOAL: Effective Democratic Citizen- 
ship. “The Committee recommends that: The 
achievements and traditions of the United States 
continue to be studied and emphasized, and that 
they be related to a consideration of conditions, 
problems, and issues on which policies are still 
being formulated. School practices be such that 
students learn through experience that the 
strength of democracy is rooted in freedom of 
information, of thought, and of expression; it 
is supported by freedom of teaching and freedom 
to learn. Education for the intellectually gifted 
student recognizes the importance of his future 
citizenship responsibilities as well as his contribu- 
tions as a member of a profession in which there 
may be current manpower shortages.” 


ParT III 

THE PRINCIPAL GUIDES: Teachers of the 
Social Studies. “The quality of social studies 
instruction depends in large measure on the com- 
petence and character of the teachers who serve 
as guides. 

“To obtain, educate, and retain social studies 
teachers the Committee recommends [a] five 
point program.” 

CONCLUSIONS 

“The social studies teacher deals with the most 
complex of all phenomena—man’s behavior as a 
member of social groups. And it is in this area 


that the greatest need for understanding, knowl- 
edge, wisdom, and insight exist. 





Project Time-Line 


James D. Hoffman 








LEMENTARY school teachers have a two- 

fold responsibility. They must arouse in 

their pupils an awareness of their na- 
tional and cultural backgrounds. They must also 
help each student to try to understand himself 
and his place in society. With the “Time-Line 
Projection” activity here described we attempted 
to satisfy both the cultural and the develop- 
mental needs of the pupils in the fifth grade of 
the University School at Western Michigan Uni- 
versity in Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

The students initiated the study by construct- 
ing a time-line of their own personal experiences. 
In most of the cases the time-lines ran from 1947 
to 1957 and contained such personal experiences 
as date of birth, first word spoken, places of 
residence, schools attended, books read, etc. In 
short, each child’s time-line included as many 
as possible of the highlights of his own brief 
lifetime. These experiences were recalled slowly 
by children and parents compiling the time-line, 
and resulted in many pleasant, and a few un- 
pleasant, evenings at home. 

After the personal time-lines were completed 
and the children had had a chance to discuss 
them in class, each child constructed three more 
time-lines—a national time-line, an international 
time-line, and a cultural time-line, all for the 
same ten-year period. In this phase of the work 
the children made heavy demands upon the 
resources of the teacher. The international time- 
line contained the closing events of World War 
II, the Korean War, and a number of other sig- 
nificant international events. The national time- 
line contained national elections, supreme court 
decisions, and several other highlights of the 
past decade of our national life. The cultural 
time-line contained recent developments in avi- 
ation, the discovery of antibiotics and polio 
vaccines, and other outstanding events. During 
the process of constructing these time-lines the 
teacher rediscovered, among other things, how 








The author of this article is a member of the 
Teacher Education Department of Michigan State 
University in East Lansing. 








vitally interested children are in their own con- 
temporary history. The recording of various 
events in the time-lines spurred many fascinating 
class discussions. 

As a third step in the project, each child com- 
posed a personal autobiography based on his 
own time-line. Many of these autobiographies 
ran as long as 20 pages. When they were com- 
pleted, each child superimposed his personal 
life story upon the national, international, and 
cultural time-lines. 

By the time this work was completed the chil- 
dren had gathered what, in the light of their 
limited experience, turned out to be a consider- 
able grasp of significant developments on the 
national and international stage. Class discus- 
sions while the work was in progress helped to 
develop the understanding that many of the chil- 
dren’s attitudes and habits were, at least in 
part, a product of the larger world around them. 
It was clear that the boys and girls were begin- 
ning to get an understanding of themselves, of 
“self,” and of the other “selfs” around them, 
and they were beginning to realize how much the 
activities of other peoples affected their own 
thoughts and actions. 

The fourth step in our project involved an 
examination of earlier times in our nation’s 
history. We began by arbitrarily dividing the 
history into three major periods—(1) pre-colonial 
days; (2) colonization and expansion, running to 
about 1800; and (3) the ygars from 1800 to 1947. 
Each child then selected one of these periods for 
special reading, and each approached his assign- 
ment with the realization that before he was 
finished he would have to choose a ten-year span 
into which he would have to try to “project” 
himself. 

An example of this process of projection, or 
transferal, becomes clearer when we look at a 
specific example. Take Susan. She decided to 
do her special reading in the period of coloniza- 
tion and expansion. From various supplementary 
texts she slowly gathered information about that 
period. She then decided to take the years 1620- 
1630 as the earlier time to which she would try 
to transfer herself. She studied this ten-year 
period with care, and when she decided she 
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knew something about the events and manner of 
living of that time, she “transferred” her per- 
sonal time-line and her own autobiography to 
these earlier years. In effect, she transferred her 
“self” and was born again! Shades of Bridey 
Murphy! 

Susan soon discovered that many of the experi- 
ences she had recorded in her own 1947-1957 
personal time-line might have affected her life 
if she had lived through the years 1620-1630. 
But she also discovered rather quickly that chil- 
dren living in 1620-1630 were influenced by cir- 
cumstances in many respects quite different 
from those that had helped to shape her life in 
1947-1957. Reflection along these lines led her 
to a clearer understanding of how attitudes, and 
“self” are shaped by experience. For instance, 
she had recorded “polio shots” in her autobiog- 
raphy, and she now realized that her attitude 
toward polio was one of passivity, due to certain 
cultural improvements in her real life, mainly 
the discovery of Salk vaccine. She began to under- 
stand that her attitude toward polio and toward 
many other diseases would have been one of 
gnawing fear if she had lived during the years 
1620-1630. 

On her personal time-line Susan had also re- 
corded a trip she made to Chicago in 1954. When 
she tried by means of imagination to make the 
same trip in, say, 1624, she learned (1) that 
Chicago did not exist at that time, (2) that the 
methods of travel, regardless of where she might 
have wanted to go, bore little resemblance to 
those of today, and (3) that her own attitude 
toward and understanding of time and distance 
and space and the world around her were much 
more limited than the ones she did, in fact, enjoy 
today. 

The contrast between “then and now” in terms 
of recreation made an equally vivid impression 
upon Susan. She was led to a consideration of 
what her play personality would have been like 
had she lived in an age in which the church 
played the central part in her life and radio, 
television, and motion pictures did not exist even 
in men’s imaginations. 

As a culminating activity, Susan had the choice 
of constructing national, international, and cul- 
tural time-lines for the years 1620-1630, or of 
dramatizing the differences between “then and 
now,” including possible differences in attitudes. 
Susan chose the dramatizing, focusing attention 
upon the differences of living and the resultant 
different “self” which would probably have been 
formed. 
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Academically speaking, Susan had had many 
opportunities for growth. Properly motivated, 
she had “learned” quite a bit about contemporary 
and past history through her general and specific 
reading. Other students’ dramatizations had given 
her a general understanding of other periods of 
national history; not necessarily specific factual 
material, but overtones and concepts which 
helped her to appreciate other times and the ways 
of life of other people. 


The time-line projection exercise can be 
adapted to many other learning situations, for 
instance, a sixth-grader could “project” himself 
into the present and past of other countries. Or 
he could “project” himself into the future. In 
brief, the exercise provides almost limitless op- 
portunities for stimulating the imagination and 
for developing creative thinking and creative 
writing. 

All in all, the time-line projection approach to 
social studies in today’s dynamic society seems to 
satisfy three current approaches to the social 
studies in one approach. The logical approach, 
or the study of the logic inherent in a body of 
knowledge upon which to base later actions, 
seems to be satisfied by the children’s reading of 
national and cultural history. The sociological 
sequence, generally unit-directed, and quite prev- 
alent in elementary schools today, seems to be 
satisfied. The sociological sequence is a series of 
activities planned by teacher and student, and 
includes within its scope a study of the expand- 
ing social scene in which the learner lives. This 
was done, more or less, at the beginning, al- 
though not from an exact “problems” approach. 
The psychological sequence is satisfied also. This 
is the approach used in many progressive elemen- 
tary schools today, where the student works 
within the scope of studying his “self” and the 
selfs current problems and concerns, eventually 
hoping to fulfill, through such activities as socio- 
drama, art, creative responses, etc., his needs, 
desires, and responsibilities. 

The time-line projection approach is at this 
point an experimental and explorative program. 
Although no statistical material is available from 
this “living” experiment, mere logic can outline 
the possibilities of such a student-centered, ex- 
perimental approach. 

Any experience is more valid and meaningful, 
and much more successfully enjoyed, if it is per- 
sonal. In the “Time-Line Projection” exercise, 
the social study is personal. This is as it should 
be. 





Recent Supreme Court Decisions: 
Du Pont, Cellophane and 
General Motors—Il 


Isidore Starr 








ETWEEN 1917 and 1919 E. I. du Pont de 

Nemours Company acquired 23 percent 

of the stock of General Motors. Today 
this interest totals 63,000,000 shares of stock 
worth more than $2,500,000,000. In 1949 the 
Government brought a civil action against du 
Pont, General Motors, Christiana Securities Cor- 
poration, and Delaware Realty and Investment 
Company. The latter two are corporate holders 
of large amounts of du Pont stock. The Govern- 
ment was seeking an injunction against these 
defendants because of their alleged violations of 
Sections 1 and 2 of the Sherman Antitrust Act 
and Section 7 of the Clayton Antitrust Act. The 
Government's specific charge was that the G.M. 
stock acquisition by du Pont had created a close 
relationship between the two companies, and 
had given du Pont an illegal preference over 
competitors in the sale of automotive finishes 
and fabrics to General Motors. This condition, 
argued the Government, tended to create a 
monopoly in a line of commerce. 

The trial was a long and difficult one for all 
concerned. For nearly seven months, Federal 
District Judge Walter La Buy was presented 
with evidence which filled more than 8,000 pages 
of court record. He heard 52 witnesses and re- 
ceived more than 2,000 exhibits. After studying 
the facts, he spent a year and a half in the prep- 
aration of his decision, which was completed in 
1954. The case against du Pont was dismissed. 
Under the Expediting Act, the Government ap- 
pealed directly to our high court. 








This is the second and concluding installment of a 
review of recent Supreme Court decisions. Dr. Starr, 
who teaches social studies at Brooklyn (N.Y.) Tech- 
nical High School, is a member of the National Coun- 
cil’s Board of Directors. His most recent publication 
is The Federal Judiciary (Oxford Book Company). 








In United States v. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., et al., 353 U.S. 586 (1957), the Supreme 
Court, in a 4 to 2 decision, overruled the District 
Court and decided in favor of the Government. 
The majority opinion was written by Justice 
Brennan and concurred in by Chief Justice War- 
ren and Justices Black and Douglas. The 49-page 
sharply-worded dissent was delivered by Justice 
Burton with the concurrence of Justice Frank- 
furter. Justices Clark and Harlan disqualified 
themselves, since the former had been the Attor- 
ney General when the case was started and the 
latter had acted as counsel for du Pont. Justice 
Whitaker did not take part because he had not 
been on the court when the case was argued. 

In order to highlight the differences among the 
Justices, we shall present each one of the major 
issues separately. This will be followed by the 
majority and minority views on each issue. As 
we shall see, the Justices differed over the facts, 
as well as the law, in the case. 


SECTION 7 OF THE CLAYTON AcT 


The first question that the Court had to decide 
was precisely what antitrust law du Pont had 
violated. The majority decided that since du 
Pont had violated Section 7 of the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act, it was not necessary to determine 
whether it had also violated the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act. 

The first paragraph of Section 7 provides: 


That no corporation engaged in commerce shall ac- 
quire, directly or indirectly, the whole or any part of the 
stock or other share capital of another corporation en- 
gaged also in commerce, where the effect of such acquisi- 
tion may be to substantially lessen competition between the 
corporation whose stock is so acquired and the corpora- 
tion making the acquisition, or to restrain such commerce 
in any section or community, or tend to create a monopoly 
of any line of commerce. 


* Section 7 of the Clayton Antitrust law was amended in 
1950 to cover vertical acquisitions, as well as mergers re- 
sulting from sale of assets. 
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Until the present case, this law had been 
applied only to horizontal mergers—cases where 
a corporation acquired a competitor and thereby 
substantially lessened competition between the 
two companies, or restrained commerce in the 
community, or tended to create a monopoly of 
any line of commerce. The law had not been 
applied to vertical mergers—cases where a cor- 
poration acquires control of a potential customer 
or supplier. 

Apparently there is always a first time. The 
majority ruled that du Pont’s acquisition of 
General Motors stock was a vertical acquisition 
which fell within the provisions of Section 7. 
Even though this interpretation of the law had 
not been invoked for more than 40 years, they 
felt that the facts in the case fell within the 
prohibition of the law. 


We hold that any acquisition by one corporation of all 
or any part of the stock of another corporation, competitor 
or not, is within the reach of the section whenever the 
reasonable likelihood appears that the acquisition will re- 
sult in a restraint of commerce or in the creation of a 
monopoly of any line of commerce. Thus, although du 
Pont and General Motors are not competitors, a viola- 
tion of the section has occurred if, as a result of the ac- 
quisition, there was at the time of suit a reasonable likeli- 
hood of a monopoly of any line of commerce. 


The response of the dissenting minority in- 
vokes the image of a sleeping giant with awe- 
some incisors. 


The Court's decision is far reaching. Although Section 
7 of the Clayton Act was enacted in 1914—over 40 years 
ago—this is the first case in which the United States or 
the Federal Trade Commission has sought to apply it to 
a vertical integration. Likewise, this appears to be the 
first case in which it ever has been argued that Section 
7 is applicable to a stock acquisition which took place 
many years before. The Court, in accepting both of these 
contentions, disregards the language and purpose of the 
statute, 40 years of administrative practice, and all the 
precedents except one District Court decision. ‘The sweep- 
ing character of the Court’s pronouncement is further 
evident from the fact that to make its case the Court re- 
quires no showing of any misuse of a stock interest—either 
at the time of acquisition or subsequently—to gain pref- 
erential treatment from the acquired corporation. All that 
is required, if this case is to be our guide, is that some 
court in some future year be persuaded that a “reasonable 
probability” then exists that an advantage over com- 
petitors in a narrowly construed market may be ob- 
tained as a result of the stock interest. Thus, over 40 years 
after the enactment of the Clayton Act, it now becomes 
apparent for the first time that Section 7 has been a 
sleeping giant all along. Every corporation which has 
acquired a stock interest in another corporation after the 
enactment of the Clayton Act in 1914, and which has had 
business dealings with that corporation is exposed, retro- 
actively, to the bite of the newly discovered teeth of 
Section 7. 


TIME Is OF THE ESSENCE 


A corollary of the first issue is the time ele- 
ment. Granted that Section 7 has always applied 
to vertical, as well as horizontal combinations, 
when does the stock acquisition under Section 7 
become suspect? Is the transaction to be viewed 
as of the time it took place or as of any future 
period to be determined by the Government? 
Here, too, majority and minority arrived at dia- 
metrically opposed conclusions. 

Justice Brennan declared that in order to 
prove a violation of the Clayton Act the Govern- 
ment must prove that there will be a “probable 
lessening of competition or tendency to create a 
monopoly when it brings its suit.” Justice Burton 
countered with the statement that the Govern- 
ment must build its case on the fact that law 
was violated when the acquisition took place. 

The majority view means that the Govern- 
ment can bring suit against past stock acquisi- 
tions if it can prove that probable anticompeti- 
tive effects now exist. To this interpretation of 
Section 7, the dissenting opinion replied as 
follows: 

In this case the Government is challenging, in 1949, a 
stock acquisition that took place in 1917-1919. The Court, 
without advancing reasons to support its conclusion, holds 
that in determining whether the effect of the stock ac- 
quisition is such as to violate Section 7, the time chosen 
by the Government in bringing its suit is controlling rather 
than the time of the acquisition of the stock. This seems 
to me to ignore the language and structure of Section 7, 


the purpose of the Clayton Act, and all existing adminis 
trative and judicial precedents. . The Court cites no 
authority in support of its new interpretation of this 40- 
year-old statute. On the other hand, examination of the 
dozen or more cases brought under Section 7 reveals that in 
every case the‘ inquiry heretofore has centered on the 
probable anticompetitive effects of the stock acquisition 
at or near the time it was made... . The conclusion thus 
seems inescapable that the unlawfulness of a stock ac 
quisition under the first paragraph of Section 7 properly 
turns on the potential threat to competition created by 
the acquisition of the stock at the time of its acquisition 
and not by its subsequent use. 


THE RELEVANT MARKET 


As we have seen, the majority settled the first 
issue confronting the Court by deciding that 
Section 7 applied to vertical acquisitions. The 
second issue was settled by ruling that the time 
chosen by the Government in bringing this type 
of action is the controlling factor, rather than 
the time of the stock acquisition itself. All this 
is merely preliminary to the third issue—the 
relevant market. In determining whether a trans- 
action tends to create a monopoly in any line 
of commerce, the Government must examine the 
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nature and scope of the market in question. Are 
the goods involved of a highly specialized nature 
or are they readily exchangeable for other com- 
modities? Is the market regional or national in 
extent? 

What the Government sought to prove in this 
case was that du Pont supplied more than two- 
thirds of General Motors’ paint requirements 
and almost half of its fabric needs. In developing 
its contention that this condition tended to 
create a monopoly in a line of commerce, the 
Government took the position that automotive 
finishes and fabrics “have sufficient peculiar 
characteristics and uses to constitute them prod- 
ucts sufficiently distinct from all other finishes 
and fabrics.’’ The defendants countered with the 
argument that the total General Motors market 
for finishes and fabrics constituted only a negli- 
gible percentage of the total national market for 
these materials for all uses. This difference of 
opinion took the following statistical form. Using 
the year 1947 as an example, the Government 
showed that du Pont had supplied 67 percent 
of General Motors’ paint requirements and al- 
most half of its fabric goods. The General Motors 
brief, on the other hand, showed that du Pont’s 
finish sales to General Motors constituted 3.5 
percent of all sales of finishes to industrial users, 
and that its fabric sales to General Motors com- 
prised 1.6 percent of the total market for the type 
of fabric used by the auto industry. 

Obviously, it all depends on your point of view 
of the relevant market. The majority took the 
position that the relevant market was the auto- 
mobile industry; the minority concluded that 
the relevant market was coextensive with the 
total market for finishes and fabrics. 


COMPETITIVE MERIT OR MONOPOLY POWER 

This brings us to the next important issue. 
Granted that “quantitatively and _ percentage- 
wise” du Pont controlled a substantial share of 
the relevant automotive paint and fabrics mar- 
ket, was this dominant position achieved on com- 
petitive merit alone? Or, did it result from du 
Pont’s ownership of 23 percent of the stock of 
General Motors? 

By this time, the majority and minority posi- 
tions should be quite obvious. Citing extensively 
from the evidence presented during the trial, 
Justices Brennan and Burton arrived at opposite 
conclusions. The former found that du Pont’s 
stock ownership gave it a preferential position as 
a supplier. The latter decided that du Pont’s po- 
sition was based on competitive merit alone. 


In the language of Justice Brennan: 


We agree with the trial court that considerations of 
price, quality and service were not overlooked by either 
du Pont or General Motors. Pride in its products and its 
high financial] stake in General Motors’ success would 
naturally lead du Pont to try to supply the best. But the 
wisdom of this business judgment cannot obscure the fact, 
plainly revealed by the record, that du Pont purposely 
employed its stock to pry open the General Motors market 
to entrench itself as the primary supplier of General 
Motors’ requirements for automotive finishes and fabrics. 


In the words of Justice Burton: 


The Court concludes only that du Pont has been given 
an unlawful preference with respect to paints and fabrics. 
By limiting the issue to these products, it eliminates from 
deserved consideration those products which Genera] Mo- 
tors does not buy in large quantities or proportions from 
du Pont. Yet the logic of the Court’s argument—that the 
stock relationship between du Pont and General Motors 
inevitably has or will result in a preference for du Pont 
products—requires consideration of the total commercial 
relations between the two companies. Du Pont “influence” 
if there were any, would be expected to apply to all prod- 
ucts which du Pont makes and which General Motors 
buys. 

However, the evidence shows that du Pont has at- 
tempted to sell to the various Genera] Motors’ divisions 
a wide range of products in addition to paint and fabrics, 
and that it has succeeded in doing so only when these 
divisions, exercising their own independent business judg- 
ment, have decided on the basis of quality, service and 
price that their economic interests would best be served 
by purchasing from du Pont. 


INVESTMENT VERSUS CONTROL 

This brings us to the last issue before the 
Court. Did du Pont buy into General Motors for 
investment purposes or for the purpose of domi- 
nating the General Motors market for products 
du Pont manufactured? Under Section 7 of the 
Clayton Act investment in the stock of another 
firm is exempted from the application of the law. 
In other words, the Court had to decide where 
investment ends and effective economic control 
begins. 

The majority was convinced that the acquisi- 
tion of stock by du Pont was motivated by the 
objective of economic control. Justice Brennan 
refers specifically to a document in which John 
J. Raskob, du Pont’s treasurer and the principal 
promotor of the stock purchase, had stated that 
“du Pont would ultimately get all that [G.M.] 
business. . . .” The Court concludes: 

The statutory policy of fostering free competition is 
obviously furthered when no supplier has an advantage 
over his competitors from an acquisition of his cus- 
tomer’s stock likely to have the effects condemned by the 


statute. We repeat, that the test of a violation of Section 


7 is whether, at the time of suit, there is a reasonable 
probability that the acquisition is likely to result in the 


condemned restraints. The conclusion upon this record is 
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inescapable that such likelihood was proved as to this 
acquisition. The fire that was kindled in 1917 continues 
to smolder, It burned briskly to forge the ties that bind 
the General Motors market to du Pont, and if it has 
quieted down, it remains hot, and from past performance, 
is likely at any time to blaze and make the fusion com- 
plete. 

The minority, disagreeing, declares that du 
Pont’s interest in General Motors was one of 
investment and not of effective control. Justice 
Burton feels that the documentary evidence 
relied on by the majority was not interpreted 
within the proper context. 

The case was sent back to District Court Judge 
La Buy for determination of the “equitable relief 
necessary and appropriate in the public interest 
to eliminate the effects of the acquisition offen- 
sive to the statute.” Since the Court did not 
specify any relief, it is presumed that some divest- 
ment by du Pont would be made. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF RULING 

This case creates several new precedents in the 
antitrust field. This is the first time that our high 
court has construed Section 7 of the Clayton Act 
as applying to vertical acquisitions. It is also the 
first time that the Court has ruled that a viola- 
tion of Section 7 can be determined many years 
after one company has invested in another com- 
pany. Since it had been the practice of both the 
Department of Justice and Federal Trade Com- 
mission to bring suit shortly after stock acquisi- 
tions, this new ruling authorizes the Govern- 
ment to look at any stock transaction that has 
taken place since 1914, the year in which the 
Clayton Act was passed. On the basis of this 
ruling, any vertical or horizontal acquisition of 
assets or stock since 1914 is subject to the Clayton 
Antitrust Law. 

This decision underscores the importance of 
effective competition in the market relevant to 
the activity in question. Business relations be- 
tween two companies may be less threatening 
in a larger market than in a smaller one. As we 
noted, the majority decided that the market 
which was being potentially threatened was that 
of automotive finishes and fabrics. The minority 
felt that the national market in finishes and 
fabrics was the relevant one. This is obviously 
the central problem in cases involving bigness 
and monopoly power. 

What will be the practical result of this ruling? 
What courses of action are open to Judge La 
Buy when the case is returned to him? He could 
order du Pont to sell the General Motors stock 
in the open market. Or, he could order du Pont 


to distribute the stock directly to its stockholders, 
similar to paying them a stock dividend. This is 
called a “spin-off” in the jargon of the experts. 
A third alternative might be the creation of a 
voting trust, in which the General Motors stock 
would either be not voted or voted by non-du 
Pont representatives. 

This case might well turn out to be a serious 
blow to the present trend towards diversification, 
where companies invest their eggs in more than 
one basket. Investments in non-allied industries, 
a discernible trend in recent years, may be slowed 
or even stopped. As one commentator put it, the 
Court ruling can be summarized with the exhor- 
tation: “Shoemaker, stick to your last!’’ This 
admonition threatens many corporate business 
alliances.? 

Implicit in the majority ruling is judicial 
recognition of the danger inherent in bigness and 
sheer economic power. Notice the implication 
in the following statement by Justice Brennan: 


General Motors is the colossus of the giant automobile 
industry. It accounts annually for upwards of two-fifths 
of the total sales of automotive vehicles in the nation. In 
1955 General Motors ranked first in sales and second in 
assets among all United States industrial corporations and 
became the first corporation to earn over a billion dollars 
in annual net income. In 1947 General Motors’ total pur 
chases of all products from du Pont were $26,628,274 of 
which $18,938,299 (71 percent) represented purchases from 
du Pont’s Finishes Division. 


Tucked away in one of the footnotes (note 36) 
is another significant fact that furnishes us with 
a clue behind the reasoning of the Court. 


The potency of the influence of du Pont’s 23 percent 
stock interest is greater today because of the diffusion of 
the remaining [G.M.] shares which, in 1947, were held by 
435,510 stockholders; g2 percent owned no more than 100 
shares each, and 60 percent owned no more than 25, shares 
each. 


This data, taken together with du Pont’s 
quantitative and percentagewise control over the 
automotive finish and fabrics market, is unques- 
tionably critical in the thinking of the majority 
opinion. Whether this decision will become a 
landmark in the antitrust field remains to be 
seen. Only future antitrust litigation can answer 
that. However, the ruling reaffirms the gen- 
eral principle that bigness and economic power, 
merging into monopoly power, will be con- 
demned by our high court. 


*For an excellent summary and some interesting com- 
ments on the implications of this case, see the following 
editions of the New York Times: June 4, 1957. p. 1, 23, 
24, 25; June 9, 1957. Section 4, Editorial, p. 7. 





Concepts and Values as the 
Basis for Content 


S. P. McCutchen 








HE faith that the American people have 
in education has led them again to turn to 
their schools for the solution to the latest 
threat to their security. If only more specialists 
in mathematics and the physical sciences can be 
created—and quickly—the United States can cre- 
ate weapons as dreadful as the Russians, and so 
peace can be maintained and security recaptured. 

The Russian threat to America has other faces, 
however. If Russia is the synonym for totalitar- 
ianism, what are we? If Communist values engulf 
the individual in their tide of collectivism, what 
are our values? 

Social studies teachers are not inclined to go 
on teaching their conventional content under the 
threat of increasing societal insecurity; the times 
demand a searching view of our program of 
studies and the bases of selection on which it 
rests. In 1955 the National Council for the Social 
Studies established a Committee on Concepts 
and Values whose assignment was to prepare a 
guide to the selection of content in the social 
studies. The effort was fully due, for it had been 
nearly a generation since the Commission on the 
Social Studies of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation had issued its 16-volume report. 

The problem of selection is a constant one for 
all teachers. The content which could be taught 
is always larger than the time available, and the 
criterion of importance is only a preliminary 
consideration. “Important to what or to whom?” 
imposes the real value question. The basic de- 
cision on which the Committee on Concepts and 
Values rested its work was to propose that the 
social studies curriculum, from kindergarten 
through junior college, should be derived as 
directly as possible from a list of 14 goals of the 
American people. The rationale for the selection 
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of these goals is to be found in these words from 
the Committee Report: 


The most inclusive aim of social studies as a part of 
general education in the United States is to help young 
people learn to carry on the free society they have in- 
herited, to make whatever changes modern conditions 
demand or creative imagination suggests that are consist- 
ent with its basic principles and values, and to hand it 
on to their offspring better than they received it... . / A 
free society is one in which the central value is the pre- 
ciousness of the individual human life, and in which the 
people have effective control over decisions affecting their 
welfare. . .. To be competent to rule themselves, each new 
generation must learn to understand and appreciate the 
central concepts and values that make a free society what 
it is... . We cannot foresee the specific problems of the 
next generation or tell them the answers in advance; it is 
the right and duty of free men to think for themselves, to 
find their own answers, and to unite in resolute action. 

Hence we cannot indoctrinate, in the sense of teaching 
them specific answers to specific problems, but this ob- 
jectionable word must not stand in the way of teaching 
them the central principles and values of a free society. 
The very principle that it is their right and duty to think 
for themselves is a doctrine that has to be inculcated, as 
well as a competence that has to be developed. 


It is the Committee’s intention that the goals 
so derived should serve as themes by which con- 
tent should be selected and justified. The cap- 
tions which head the statements of these themes 
are as follows: 

1. The goal is The Intelligent Uses of the 
Forces of Nature. 

2. The goal is Recognition and Understanding 
of World Interdependence. 

3. The goal is the Recognition of the Dignity 
and Worth of the Individual. 

4. The goal is the Use of Intelligence to Im- 
prove Human Living. 

5. The goal is the Vitalization of Our De- 
mocracy through an Intelligent Use of Our Public 
Educational Facilities. 

6. The goal is Intelligent Acceptance by In- 
dividuals and Groups of Responsibility for 
Achieving Democratic Social Action. 

7. The goal is Increasing the Effectiveness of 
the Family as a Basic Social Institution. 

(Concluded on page 80) 





Using Checklists 


Harold H. Negley 








DAILY lesson, a topic extending over sev- 
eral days, or even a unit of work may be 
introduced with a checklist consisting of 

a series of multiple-choice questions. Although a 
checklist of this kind may be used as a pre- 
test, it may also function as a highly useful means 
of stimulating interest and focusing attention 
upon the major ideas and understandings the 
teacher hopes to develop. 

The teacher's first job is to determine the basic 
understandings around which he intends to 
build his lesson. With this list of understandings 
in front of him he is then in a position to 
prepare a list of multiple-choice questions which 
will help to give focus to the students’ attention. 
In constructing his checklist, the teacher should, 
of course, keep in mind the rules that apply to 
the building of any good test material. 

In the following examples we have attempted 
to suggest the type of multiple-choice questions 
we have found most effective. 


The growth of organized labor has increased 

—____—a. the tendency for ethics and conduct to be a 
group matter. 

____b. the tendency for ethics and conduct to be an 
individual matter. 

___t_c. the complexity of deciding ethics and conduct. 


The law of supply and demand works properly when 
a. the quality of a product is steady. 
b. the price of a product is immovable. 

—____c. the quantity of a product is related to the price. 


A tax raise should always be arranged 
a. to charge those most able to pay. 
__b. to charge those who benefit by the service. 
——_——c. to charge everybody regardless of wealth or 
benefit to be derived. 


When employees are dissatisfied it is most often caused by 
-__—.a. the top management. 

-__—b. the supervisors, foremen, or other straw bosses. 
-__—c. belligerent shop stewards or agitators. 








The author here briefly describes a project he has 
used with gratifying results in his own social studies 
classes in Shortridge High School in Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 








With a brief but carefully prepared checklist 
before him, the teacher is ready to introduce the 
new topic or the new unit of work. Incidentally, 
it helps to have mimeographed copies of the 
checklist to hand out to the students. 

In the procedure we have followed, the class 
is divided into groups of from four to seven 
students. Each group selects a chairman and a 
recorder. The chairman’s function is to guide 
the discussion, but he is also free to take part 
as an active participant. The recorder’s function 
is to jot down, item by item, the conclusions the 
group reaches and to note the bases upon which 
the group has made its choices. In some cases 
the group is unable to reach a consensus. When 
this happens, the recorder simply notes that such 
disagreement exists. 

After the several groups have had a chance to 
analyze and to discuss the issues raised by the 
checklist, the entire class reassembles, and each 
of the recorders has an opportunity to give a 
report of the work of his group. When all of 
the reports have been heard and discussed, the 
teacher has an opportunity to emphasize points 
of general agreement, points of widespread dis- 
agreement, and to direct the class to the larger 
problems they will now be exploring and to 
possible sources from which they can secure the 
information they need to reach an intelligent 
decision, and, where action is called for, to begin 
to develop plans for effective action. 

There is no doubt that this approach stimu- 
lates thought. It seems to be an effective sub- 
stitute for the problems approach insofar as 
arousing interest is concerned, and it has the 
advantages of a focused, or structured, discussion. 
Also, it eliminates much “telling,” on the part 
of the teacher. It is a real success when it gives 
pupils a “feeling” for problems of human rela- 
tions. 

Finally a word of caution is in order. Teachers 
should remember that even the best of devices 
will become routinized and stereotyped if they 
are used too frequently. For this reason, the 
motivational checklist will prove to be most ef 
fective if it is considered as merely one means 
of introducing a new topic or a new unit of 
work. 





People, Time, Space and Ideas: II 


Clarence W. Olmstead 











HE spaces of Earth differ greatly in their 

capacity to attract and to support people. 

Through the centuries, Earth’s people 
have applied ideas to the evaluation of its spaces, 
and to the utilization of its resources. Both the 
number and the ideas of people have multiplied; 
Earth space has not, though man now appears on 
the verge of breaking its bounds. In each Earth 
space, and during each period of time, each 
people has developed its own way of life. First 
one area, then another, commands attention as a 
center of developing ideas, productive capacity, 
and power. The distribution and relationships 
of people and ideas in space are ever changing. 
The current arrangement can be but temporary— 
a photograph, at a given point in time, of the ever- 
changing relationships among people, space and 
ideas on the planet Earth. 


AMERICA IN SPACE AND TIME 

Where is America in the world of people, 
space, ideas and time? We are, to a degree, an 
historical-geographical accident! 

We are a product of the application of man’s 
most revolutionary set of ideas—the scientific 
revolution—to the world’s largest, richest virgin 
land. The settlement and development of Amer- 
ica were virtually simultaneous with the begin- 
nings and development of the scientific revolu- 
tion. Man has been slowly penetrating into new 
lands since his beginnings on earth. But only 
once since his domestication of plants and animals 
in the unknown days of antiquity, has the devel- 
opment of a set of revolutionary, production- 
multiplying ideas coincided with the opening of 
a vast, potentially rich, virtually unoccupied 
land. It occurred when the new ideas of the 
growing scientific revolution crossed the North 
Atlantic to central North America. 








In this, the second of three installments, Dr. Olm- 
stead, Assistant Professor of Geography at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, continues his discussion of 
people, time, space and ideas. The third and conclud- 
ing installment will appear in the March issue of 
Social Education. 








The new ideas needed iron from which to 
build the new machines. In the Lake Superior 
region were found the largest, richest reserves of 
iron ore yet exploited by man. They needed coal 
and petroleum to drive and lubricate the ma- 
chines. The Applachians offered the largest, rich- 
est accessible coal reserves known to man. Almost 
connecting the coal and iron was the greatest 
natural inland waterway on Earth. The southern 
Great Plains and western Gulf Coast offered 
reserves of petroleum until recently thought to 
be unequalled elsewhere on Earth. The new 
ideas called for timber to use, along with steel, 
to build the cities and factories and farms. The 
combined forests of the Great Lakes and Pacific 
Northwest were unexcelled. Finally, the scientific 
revolution needed arable land to grow food and 
fibre for men and machines. Nowhere on Earth 
is there an area of comparable magnitude which 
combines in such a fortunate relationship the 
unrough surfaces, the fertile soils, and the pro- 
pitious combination of precipitation, tempera- 
ture and sunlight that exists in the Anglo Ameri- 
can Middle West. The Soviet’s Ukraine may be 
the nearest to a duplication. But its humid mar- 
gins were already occupied; its arid margins 
are sconer reached. The Soviet lands near and 
beyond the Urals were little occupied at the 
time of industrial beginnings, but choice arable 
lands there are limited in extent, pinched be- 
tween the convergence of the dryland and moun- 
tain areas of the south with the cold lands of 
the north. The arable lands of unoccupied Aus- 
tralia were restricted to its southeastern and 
southwestern borders. South America offered the 
unoccupied, fertile Pampa but its adequately 
watered area cannot compare in extent to that 
of the American Midwest. Nor can the Veld of 
South Africa. The remainder of Africa and Latin 
America could neither offer areas of comparable 
size and quality, nor were they unoccupied, 

The new ideas spawned and multiplied on the 
two sides of the North Atlantic, passing freely 
back and forth across the water highway. But 
only on the western side was there a seemingly 
limitless store of the necessary land and re- 
sources. A man who could not afford to own the 
tiny plots of land he had tilled in Europe, staked 
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out for himself 160 acres of far better land in 
Iowa. New steel plows turned the rich prairie 
sod. The forests of the north were swept down 
the streams, they roared through the mill-towns 
and spewed out from the booming lake ports to 
build farms and cities on the prairie. The iron 
ore floated down the lakes to meet the coal in 
bigger, more permanent mill towns. Through 
the sweat and the vision of men, ideas were 
applied to resources, and wealth—uncounted 
wealth—was created, 

Some was creation—and some was mere har- 
vest! The “limitless’’ Great Lakes forests are 
gone. Only now are we beginning to replace 
them with equal sweat but more vision. The 
“limitless” high-grade iron ore is nearly depleted. 
Again we must turn with equal sweat and more 
vision to ores of lesser quality. The “limitless” 
free land is gone. There is still here, in compari- 
son to most of the world, much good land for 
each man who would use it; although, unfortu- 
nately large areas are not as good as when we ac- 
quired them for the mere taking. 

The total product of our creation and harvest 
has been tremendous. We have built in the 
United States the greatest productive capacity 
ever possessed by any nation. We consume more 
per capita than any other people in history, we 
export to all who can pay and to many who 
can’t, yet we produce troublesome surpluses of 
food and fibre, steel and machines, tools and 
luxuries. Certainly we owe much to our fore- 
fathers, the pioneers who created America. 

But without detracting from the pioneers, let 
us also not forget the circumstances—that unique 
relationship of people, space, time and ideas. 
Not since antiquity, and possibly not again until 
new planets may be added to our living space, 
has any people been endowed with such virgin 
land resources and, at the same time and equally 
important, with a set of new ideas designed to 
unlock the wealth of those resources. 

Little more than one hundred years ago, a 
man could have acquired a quarter-section of 
virgin Illinois prairie for the current price of a 
good dairy cow. Let’s suppose that he immedi- 
ately deeded the land to his future grandson 
and then left it completely untouched. The 
annual interest at 5 percent which the invested 
current value of that land would pay the grand- 
son today would be 60 times the average per 
capita annual income of China. Much of the 
current value of Illinois land results from the 
courage and toil of pioneers who brought to it 
homes and fences and railroads. But much of 


the value is due to the pioneer’s fellow men 
around the shores of the North Atlantic who 
added marvelous new ideas to the culture which 
they themselves had inherited. Much of the value 
is an outright inheritance from the Creator. 
Finally, all of the value of that Illinois land is 
the product of a unique combination: an intelli- 
gent, hard-working people applying a particular 
set of ideas to a peculiarly endowed space during 
a specific period of time. For the modern Illinois 
farmer to honor himself, his father and his 
grandfather for their courage and toil is right 
and good. But for him to forget the circum- 
stances is bad. For him to assume that three gen- 
erations of farmers on the Plain of Naples or on 
the delta of the Yangtze could have done the 
same is completely erroneous and most certainly 
unworthy! 


AMERICA IN WoRLD AFFAIRS 


Wholly concerned with the development of 
our own vast resources during the nineteenth 
century, we made another false assumption—that 
we could live withdrawn and invulnerable from 
the remainder of Earth. Not only did we forget 
that we owed to Europe many of our ideas, we 
thought we owed to the Old World many of 
our troubles. The simple solution was to with- 
draw. Quarreling European nations, left alone, 
couldn’t bother us. We forgot that the North 
Atlantic was the highway which had aided our 
migration and the exchange of ideas, and we 
thought it was a barrier protecting us from the 
Old World. As Richard Hartshorne points out, 
not only did we accept the “myth of the conti- 
nents,” we also succumbed to the “myth of the 
hemispheres.”* Even though our cultural and 
economic ties were with Europe, even though 
the water highway from New York to the North 
Sea is an infinitely more convenient route than 
the never-used land bridge to South America, 
even though the distance is shorter than from 
New York to Rio de Janeiro or Santiago, we 
falsely assumed that we lived in a Western 
Hemisphere set off from the Old World by ocean 
barriers. 

Water is no highway resource unless coupled 
with an idea—ships. The oceans are no barrier 
unless coupled with an idea—warships. Funda- 
mental in America’s freedom to live relatively 
withdrawn and safe from the rest of the world 


1For an earlier statement of these ideas, see Richard 
Hartshorne. “Where in the World Are We?” Journal of 
Geography 52:382-393; December 1953. 
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during the period 1812-1914, were the British 
navy and the political policy which guided it. 
The only industrialized nations during that 
period, and thus the only nations which could 
possibly threaten America, were in Europe. The 
strongest power in Europe in terms of indus: 
trialized economic capacity, military strength 
and political influence, was Britain. British pol- 
icy called for control of the seas by its navy, and 
for the self-control of Europe through the main- 
tenance of a balance of power among the great 
nations on the mainland. The policy was reason- 
ably effective from the time of Napoleon until 
the succession of Kaiser Wilhelm, Hitler and 
Stalin. And all the while America turned full 
attention to the development of its resources, 
not only relatively unconcerned with the prob- 
lems of people living together in space, but mis- 
appraising the nature of our isolated safety. 
Only after 1914 when one of the conflicts 
spread from Europe and threatened our use of 
the North Atlantic, did we really concern our- 
selves with European troubles. But once the 
trouble subsided, we thankfully withdrew again, 
unaware that our hundred-year protection 


against possible foreign aggression was gone—the 
balance of power in Europe had been upset. 
Furthermore, the spreading scientific revolution 


had taken root across the Pacific. Unaware of our 
new vulnerability, we re-adopted our old policy. 
We had an ocean on either side. What concern 
of ours if one nation beyond those oceans chose 
to enslave another? 

Our awakening came almost too late. By the 
time we became concerned with aggression, by 
the time we corrected our evaluation of the role 
of the seas, and of our strategic position in the 
world, many of our allies had already been 
crushed, Even the strongest, after long, cou- 
rageous, effective fighting, was near exhaustion. 

Since our second reluctant entrance into Earth 
affairs and responsibilities in the 1940's, America 
has not returned to fictitious isolation. We know 
now that the balance of power in Europe is gone. 
The Soviet Union has emerged supreme. We 
know that even the position of Britain, which 
at last we recognize as the European key to the 
Atlantic, to use Hartshorne’s term, is relatively 
less strong than it was. Finally, we know that 
aggression arywhere in the world may portend 
aggression everywhere in the world. 

In today’s world of people we Americans com- 
prise the third and by far the smallest of the 
three great, clusters of population. Our closest 
ties are with Europe from whence came most of 


our ancestors and most of the ideas which we and 
Europeans have since augmented. 

In today’s world of space we live in the North 
Atlantic Quarter-Sphere. It is comprised of an 
ocean highway with a dense cluster of popula- 
tion at either end, each advanced in the ideas of 
technology. It includes all the nations which can 
currently be called great powers, including 
America and the Soviet Union (for the heart of 
the Soviet lies in Europe and faces westward). 
It is the nucleus of great political power because 
it is the center of economic and industrial power. 
It is, as Zimmerman says, the world of robots. 
Westward, away from the North Atlantic Quar- 
ter-Sphere, we face the Pacific. Like the Atlantic, 
it is an ocean highway, receptive alike to the 
carriers of peace and commerce, or to forces of 
war and invasion. Outside the North Atlantic 
Quarter-Sphere lies the non-industrial, “under- 
developed” world. Here live most of Earth’s 
people with a great share of Earth’s potential 
resources, but currently with few of Earth’s 
robots, and hence with a disproportionately 
small share of Earth’s productive capacity. 

In today’s world of ideas, we live also in 
the North Atlantic Quarter-Sphere where the 
culture inherited from older civilizations was 
augmented by the power-unlocking ideas of the 
scientific revolution. In technological ideas there 
is a good deal of similarity throughout this 
quarter-sphere. But in political and social ideas 
there is a sharp cleavage. The industrialized 
North Atlantic Quarter-Sphere is not one but 
three centers of great productive capacity—three 
centers of world power: one centered on the 
western shore of the North Atlantic, one centered 
in the Soviet Union and the third in western 
Europe. The capacity of any one is less than the 
combined capacity of the other two! That fact 
is most fundamental to every American as to 
every Englishman, Frenchman, or Russian. Amer- 
ican aid to Western Europe was not a mere gift. 
It helped to purchase the security and survival of 
America by aiding the friends we cannot live 
without. It helped Western Europeans to recon- 
struct their economy and morale and to take 
their places as our effective and needed allies. 
The cold war between the Soviet center of power 
and the American-Western European (or what 
might be called the NATO) center of power has 
spread to and throughout the non-industrial 
world. This remaining, larger portion of Earth 
is a current source of food, fibre and minerals as 
well as-a great market, for the people and ma- 
chines of the industrialized Western World. It is 
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a potential source of vast manpower, a fact obvi- 
ously recognized by the U.S.S.R. Finally, this 
currently “underdeveloped” world is fast becom- 
ing a “developing” one. It contains potential 
future centers of enormous productive power 
when its hordes of people acquire and apply 
the new ideas to its resources. 


THe THREE WorLps oF IDEAS 

Consequently, we may designate three worlds 
of ideas: the industrialized, totalitarian Soviet 
World; the industrialized, democratic NATO 
World; and the non-industrialized under-devel- 
oped, under-privileged world. The last hungers 
for the ideas and the real or assumed privileges 
of the first two. And the first two are locked in 
a mighty struggle for the minds of the last. One 
of the most critical experiments in the history 
of all human society is occurring now in south- 
ern and eastern Asia, India, and China, where 
today more than a third of all human beings, 
most of whom are farmers, are launching upon 
ambitious programs to increase their separate 
productive capacities, prosperity and national 
power. Following the example of the Soviet 
Union, the Chinese Communist plan apparently 
calls for the use of totalitarian methods to collec- 
tivize a vast, unprosperous agriculture in order to 
squeeze out the capital and labor necessary for 
an immediate and spectacular industrialization. 
The Indian plan, on the other hand, apparently 
being conceived and executed more democrati- 
cally by the admittedly small minority of edu- 
cated people, envisions a greater national pros- 
perity and productive capacity to be achieved 
by helping each peasant family or community 
to improve its own methods and productivity. 
Major industrial development is to follow, using 
the hoped-for surplus of capital and labor vol- 
untarily supplied by more efficient and produc- 
tive, family-operated agriculture. In China, the 
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peasants who powered the revolution in a quest 
for a better life, are, like their Russian counter- 
parts, to forego or to postpone that better life 
in order to achieve industrial, political and mili- 
tary power for the state, to be wielded by a 
minority of self-chosen, authoritarian leaders. 
In India national power and prosperity are to be 
sought by and for the peasants through their 
own self-improvement, in a program guided, it is 
hoped, by democratically chosen and democratic- 
minded leaders. Both countries must begin with 
vast and rapidly-increasing, poor, rural popula- 
tions and with shortages of technical training 
and working capital. Both can add but little to 
their arable lands, and that only by costly rec- 
lamation. China has vast reserves of coal, as 
India has iron ore, but both are lacking in devel- 
opment or known reserves of other critical re- 
sources such as petroleum. Both look to the 
industrialized Western world for capital, tech- 
nology and guiding ideas. 

In turn, the industrialized Western world, as 
well as the remaining non-industrial world, 
watch with concern the experiments in India and 
China. If and when it becomes definitely evident, 
or widely believed, that the methods of the one 
are achieving more for its people than the con- 
trasting methods of the other, the less successful 
methods are doomed to probable failure not only 
in the less fortunate of the two countries, but 
throughout the vast areas of the world wherever 
Western ideas are making their impact upon 
non-industrial cultures. Therein lies the hope— 
perhaps the only long-term hope—of America 
and its allies: that democratic methods designed 
for the betterment of the free individuals who 
apply them will be used so effectively as to prove 
the more attractive. 


Note: The concluding installment of this article will 
appear in the March issue of SociaL Epucation.—Editor. 





“I am not naive enough to think that... 


solutions will then be found for all the international 


problems that divide and bedevil the world. Certainly my own experience makes me more than 
skeptical about finding’in the present political climate any such solutions based on friendship, or 
understanding, or mutual trust between Communists and non-Communists. My hopes are no higher 
than that accommodations may be brought about step by step on a basis of mutual tolerance and 
self-interest, and certainly without betrayal of any principle on our side. In may be that we cannot 
achieve even this. That does not mean, however, that we should not try; and make sure that if failure 


comes it will be through no fault of ours. As the Bible says, *. . . 


it must needs be that offenses come; 


but woe to that man by whom the offense cometh.’” (From “Where Do We Go From Here?” an 
address delivered by Lester B. Pearson at the University of Minnesota on November 3, 1957. 





Social Studies: 


An Integratin g Center 


Lillian G. Witucki 








N A RECENT discussion of the social studies 

in relation to the total elementary school 

program, the author laid down two basic 
principles for teachers to keep in mind as they 
developed their plans for the semester’s work. 
First, learning is more meaningful and has real 
worth for the learner when it is clearly and 
definitely related to (a) something of interest to 
the learner, and/or (b) involves a real-life or 
personal situation that has personal meaning 
and importance. Second, the social studies are 
well suited to serve as an “integrating center 
upon which other learnings may be based.’ 

These two principles provided the guidelines 
for two units studied by a second and a third 
grade class last year at Emerson School in De- 
troit. The two units—one on mailmen, the other 
on food—helped to reinforce learnings ordinarily 
considered to be other than social studies. 

A second grade class was studying about mail- 
men and the post office. The teacher brought to 
their attention that there was a holiday (Sweetest 
Day) coming when it would be possible to write 
a letter to someone they liked, making use of the 
post office to deliver their message. The members 
of the class themselves decided that each child 
would write a letter in class that could be mailed 
at the right time to be received on the right Satur- 
day. Many children decided to write to one or 
both of their own parents. However, a few de- 
cided that their letters would go to other people 
living outside the home-school community. 

One letter was composed by the whole class 
and written on the board by the teacher. Each 
child could copy the letter from the board, write 
one of his own with the teacher’s help, or make 
individual changes in the letter on the board to 
suit his own ideas and needs. Each child had 
the responsibility of learning how to spell the 
name of his' street and his mother’s or father’s 
first name, or of bringing that information on a 
piece of paper from which it could be copied. 








Mrs. Witucki teaches social studies in Emerson Ele- 
mentary School in Detroit, and serves as a supervising 
teacher for Wayne University. 








An element of secrecy, for the children wanted 
to surprise their parents, greatly heightened in- 
terest in the project. All of the boys and girls 
thought it was fun to bring the money for stamps, 
envelopes, and paper without revealing to their 
parents how the money was to be spent. 

Although the letter-writing activity as such 
involved a skill in the language arts that would 
not ordinarily be stressed for a year or two, we 
found that the second graders readily accepted 
instructions on correct letter form, and as a result 
made few mistakes. 

After the letters were written, folded, and 
placed in properly addressed envelopes, we dis- 
cussed how and when to mail them. Should the 
school mailman come and pick them up in class, 
or should the class itself walk the half-mile to 
the nearest mailbox? How long would it take the 
letters to go to addresses in our city and to 
addresses in distant towns? 

The school mailman was asked to stop as he 
went through the building one day to discuss 
these questions with the class. With the mail- 
man’s help, a time schedule was decided upon 
for letters going to different places. The class 
decided to mail most of the letters themselves. 

On the day before the Sweetest Day holiday 
the class walked to the mailbox and each child 
mailed his own letter. After the pupils returned 
to the school they looked at a film about the 
post office department and its work. 

When the children came back to school on 
Monday, they were all anxious to talk about 
what had happened on Saturday. Those who had 
sent letters to their own parents reported that 
they were amazed and pleased to see the mail- 
man deliver the letters they had written and 
mailed. They wondered how such a modern mir- 
acle could have happened. As a result, a trip to 
the local branch post office was planned so that 
the children could see how the postal system 
operates. 


‘Helen Heffernan. “Social Studies in Relation to the 
Total Elementary School Program.” Social Studies in the 
Elementary School. Fifty-sixth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Chicago, Illinois: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1957. p. 127. 
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The trip to the post office taken at this time, 
when the children were full of questions arising 
out of their recent experience, was of more 
value to them than the same trip would have 
been had it been taken only as part of the work 
of a general unit on the post office. In the final 
evaluation period, both the children and the 
teachers felt that this had been a most worth- 
while project. It had involved language arts and 
some arithmetic in figuring costs of materials, al- 
though it had started as a social studies unit. 

In another unit, a third grade class was study- 
ing the food section of a unit on food, clothing, 
and shelter. The children, after developing a list 
of the several groups of foods that were neces- 
sary for healthy boys and girls, decided to do two 
things in order to continue their study. First, 
they would divide into groups, or committees. 
Second, each committee would learn all it could 
about one of the groups of foods included in the 
list, and the members of each committee would 
then plan what their committee could contribute 


to a picnic that was to be carried on as the cul- 
minating activity of the unit. 

By the time the date for the picnic rolled 
around, the children had learned a great deal 
about the subject they were studying. In the 
morning, before the room was cleared for the pic- 
nic luncheon (served cafeteria style) each com- 
mittee gave its report, presenting new and inter- 
esting information about many common-place 
foods that had previously been taken for granted. 

Like the unit on the mailman, the food project 
involved work in language arts, elementary sci- 
ence research, and the study of general health 
problems, as well as activities that might be 
classed as social studies. 

Projects of this type have proved popular with 
both teachers and pupils. Most teachers who 
have worked with this type of program agree 
that integrating experiences are far more mean- 
ingful—and far more enjoyable—than a cut-and- 
dried pattern of “‘academic study” or of activities 
built around contrived situations. 





CONCEPTS AND VALUES 


(Continued from page 73) 


8. The goal is Effective Development of Moral 
and Spiritual Values. 

g. The goal is Intelligent and Responsible 
Sharing of Power in Order to Attain Justice. 

10. The goal is Intelligent Utilization of 
Scarce Resources to Attain the Widest General 
Well-Being. 

11. The goal is Achievement of Adequate Hori- 
zons of Loyalty. 

1g. The goal is Cooperation in the Interest of 
Peace and Welfare. 

13. The goal is Achieving a Balance between 
Social Stability and Social Change. 

14. The goal is Widening and Deepening the 
Ability to Live More Richly. 

In the Committee Report, the statement of 
each theme takes two paragraphs, and for each 
theme 15 to 40 illustrative concepts or generaliza- 
tions have been provided. There is also a section 
addressed “To The Teacher” on how to use the 
Report. 

In summary, the Committee presents these 
propositions: 

1. The content used in the social studies should 
be functional to understanding the central values 
of a free society. 


2. The content so chosen is important enough 
to deserve exclusive consideration. 

3. Teachers should know and understand the 
bases on which the content they teach has been 
selected. 

4. Local and regional uniquenesses should be 
given proper emphasis in the design of specific 
courses, in their specific content, and in the grade 
level at which they are placed; but this does not 
prevent the central focus in each of them on key 
values and concepts. 

5. A planned and orderly pattern of repetition 
of emphases on values in succeeding grade levels 
(unless the repetition be rote) will broaden, 
deepen, and stabilize their understanding. 

Between this Report and the new and better 
program which it seeks lies a great deal of work. 
While curriculum staffs and committees of large 
school systems can carry out this work within their 
own resources, more detailed guidance will prob- 
ably be needed for the rank and file of teachers. 
Although the work of the ad hoc Committee on 
Concepts and Values has been completed, the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies may under- 
take to provide this help, but it is certain that it 
will require financial subsidy in order to do so. 





Notes and News 


Merrill F. Hartshorn 








NCSS Annual Business Meeting 


The Annual Business Meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies was held Novem- 
ber 29, 1957 during the 37th Annual Meeting 
of the Council in Pittsburgh. President Cart- 
wright presided at the session. Following is a 
summary report of the discussion and action on 
agenda items: 

I. Report of the Executive Committee: The 
Executive Secretary reported that the Council 
was in good financial condition as of October 
$1, 1957, with a cash operating balance of 
$32,978.40. The fact is that our cash position has 
improved the last two years because of income 
from publications that have been paid for in pre- 
vious years without having normal expenditures 
for new publications. This condition is not a 
healthy one, and it cannot continue without 
creating future problems. During this coming 
year this condition will be remedied with several 
new publications appearing. This means we will 
be drawing heavily on our present cash resources. 
Membership income this year amounted to 
$35,172.82 and this was $4,110.54 more than in 
the previous year. This increase in revenue was 
a result of the new schedule for dues, and not 
an increased membership figure. Publications 
sales declined because of the few new publica- 
tions that have appeared in the past year and 
because the publication of the 1957 Yearbook 
was delayed several months. Added income will 
be needed during the coming months to offset 
both increases in costs and expenses for new 
staff personnel. For example, the cost of printing 
alone for Social Education increased this year 
$2,343.33 over the previous year. Printing costs, 
a major expense item for the Council, continue 
to creep upwards. Other expense items continue 
likewise gradually to increase. To meet the in- 
creasing demands for service and the need for 
expanding the NCSS program, an executive assist- 
ant has been added to the headquarters staff and 
in the near future additional help will be added 
for editorial assistance on the publications pro- 
gram. 

This means it will be necessary for all NCSS 
members to work on promoting membership and 


the sale of publications in the year ahead if we 
are to move forward with our expanded program 
to meet the crucial needs of the day which face 
social studies education. This year can be an 
important turning point in the growth of the 
Council, in expanding its services and influence. 
This should be a matter of concern to all social 
studies teachers as they work together through 
their professional organization to strengthen the 
status of the social studies. Reference to action 
by the Board of Directors on this point appears 
in the report to the business meeting by Presi- 
dent Cartwright. 

The Executive Secretary reported briefly on 
four projects being carried on by the NCSS. First, 
the project on “Improving the Teaching of 
World Affairs” which is being carried on in the 
schools of Glens Falls, New York. This is a three- 
year project with a budget of $15,000 per year 
that is being financed from outside grants of 
funds. To date the sum of $19,000 has been 
obtained and during the coming year additional 
funds for the project will have to be raised. The 
teachers and the school administration in Glens 
Falls are cooperating wholeheartedly in the proj- 
ect and the study is off to a good start. President 
Cartwright has appointed an NCSS Advisory 
Committee to the project and later a group of 
consultants will be appointed. This project is 
covering all grade levels and the entire school 
program. When completed the results of the 
project will be shared widely with all interested 
educators. 

Second, the NCSS is preparing a statement of 
the basic concepts underlying the term “Educa- 
tion for International Understanding” on a 
small grant from the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Work on this project has 
progressed slowly and the statement is now in 
its third draft. During this year a small group of 
selected scholars and educators will review the 
draft and a final statement will be prepared. 
When completed the document should be useful 
to teachers as a source of criteria that may be used 
in the selection of content and activities for in- 
clusion in the school curriculum in the area of 
education for international understanding. 

Third, the NCSS on invitation from the Inter- 
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national Circulation Manager's Association ap- 
pointed a committee to advise with that group 
on the use of newspapers in teaching contem- 
porary affairs. This group made a study of the 
extent and ways in which newspapers are used by 
teachers and made suggestions for further studies 
on the topic. As a result, the International Cir- 
culation Manager's Association with the assist- 
ance of a large number of publishers has made 
funds available for three newspaper-education 
workshops during the summer of 1958. The three 
workshops will be held at the State University 
of Iowa, John H. Haefner, Director; Syracuse 
University, Roy A. Price, Director; and Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, Howard E. 
Wilson, Director. The workshops will run for 
two weeks, will carry university credit, and schol- 
arships for a limited number of teachers are 
available. 

Fourth, the NCSS again co-sponsored with the 
NEA Travel Division the Washington Seminar 
on U.S. Government in Action. This has been a 
successful program that will be repeated in the 
summer of 1958. 

Announcement was made that the 1958 An- 
nual Meeting will be held in San Francisco, 
November 26-29. The House of Delegates will 
convene on November 26. Headquarters for the 
meeting will be at the Sheraton Palace Hotel. 
Plans are underway for scheduling special plane 
service from New York City and Washington at 
special rates with substantial savings to NCSS 
members if a sufficient number of persons are 
interested. Any person or group interested in this 
service should write as soon as possible to NCSS 
headquarters. There will be future announce- 
ments on this when definite costs and possible 
schedules are established. 

Plans are developing for meetings in Kansas 
City in 1959, Boston in 1960, Chicago in 1961, 
and Philadelphia in 1962. 

The Executive Secretary expressed his appre- 
ciation to the members of the Local Arrange- 
ments Committee in Pittsburgh for their valu- 
able help in many ways in connection with the 
1957 Annual Meeting. He also acknowledged his 
debt to the officers, committees and NCSS mem- 
bers who have worked unselfishly during the 
past year to make possible the program that has 
developed. 

II. Report of the Editor of Social Education: 
The Editor stressed the point that the magazine 
should be what the members want it to be, but 
that that is possible only when the membership 
is articulate about their wishes in this respect. 


Members were urged to let the Editor know what 
they like or dislike about the content of Social 
Education, and what they would like to see in 
the magazine that is not there. 

Among the new projects which are being de- 
veloped are (1) the new department, “In 
Scholarly Journals”; (2) the addition of brief 
annotations to the annual listing of new text- 
books; (3) a series of eight articles dealing with 
“reinterpretations of history”; and (4) a special 
issue on the Soviet Union and Communism 
(scheduled for April 1958). 

The Editor went on to comment “When we 
look at the rapidly changing world, of which the 
Sputniks are both symbol and substance, and 
when we try to envision the kind of social studies 
program that we hope will be adequate for our 
times, then we are confronted with some very 
large problems indeed. It is obvious that the 
National Council for the Social Studies will stand 
or fall depending upon its ability to exercise 
effective leadership in the formidable job of 
helping the social studies profession to develop 
a more meaningful social studies program in 
the schools of America. It is equally obvious that 
Social Education, as the official mouthpiece of 
the National Council, has an important role to 
play in the years that lie immediately ahead.” 

Having established these premises we are faced 
with the question of where do we go from here? 
Members are urged to send us their reactions. 

III. Report from the House of Delegates: This 
report, along with comments on the action of the 
Board of Directors on suggestions received from 
the House of Delegates, will appear in the next 
issue of Social Education. At this time the full 
report from the Secretary of the House of Dele- 
gates has not been received and it is not due in 
NCSS headquarters until the end of December. 

IV. Summary Report by the President on the 
Board of Directors Meeting: President Cart- 
wright reported for the Board of Directors. He 
explained that since the Board had been in 
session for some thirty hours, it was impossible 
to make any complete report of its meetings. He 
expressed the indebtedness of the Council to the 
individual members of the Board for giving so 
generously of their time at their own expense in 
the service of the Council. 

He said that perhaps the most important action 
of the Board was the initiation of a National 
Commission for Strengthening the Social Studies, 
the Commission to bring together the organiza 
tions, including learned societies in the social sci- 
ences, most concerned with this matter. 
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The Board had spent much time considering 
problems involved in getting the House of Dele- 
gates established. It had considered reports from 
numerous committees, those of the Board itself, 
ad hoc committees working on particular proj- 
ects, and standing committees. Among those re- 
ports came one from a Committee on Committee 
Structure. The President asserted that as a result 
of the work of the Committee and subsequent 
action by the Board, committee work would be 
more effectively organized in the future. He 
paid tribute to the work of the committees, with- 
out which the service of the Council would be 
severely limited, and introduced chairmen of all 
ad hoc and standing committees. 

The President also discussed the difficulties 
the Board has had in trying to establish a policy 
with regard to resolutions. He explained that 
the Board had decided to introduce only one 
policy resolution in 1957, hoping that by so em- 
phasizing this matter the Council might make 
an impact on educational thinking. The resolu- 
tion, which is featured on the editorial page of 
this issue of Social Education, was read by 
Isidore Starr, chairman of the sub-committee 
which had drafted it, and was unanimously 
adopted by the meeting. 

V. Election of Officers for 1958: Ethel Ray, 
chairman of the Nominating Committee, pre- 
sented the committee’s report. (See the October 
1957 issue of Social Education for the complete 
personnel of the Committee.) Nominations were 
called for from the floor and as there were no ad- 
ditional nominations, the slate proposed by the 
Nominating Committee was voted on by the 
membership present at the business meeting. The 
President-Elect automatically moves up to the 
office of President. The officers elected for 195, 
are as follows: 

President: Jack Allen, George Peabody College 

for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 
President-Elect: Howard H. Cummings, Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 

Vice-President: Eunice Johns, Director of 
Social Studies, Wilmington (Delaware) Pub- 
lic Schools 

Board of Directors for a three-year term: 

Ruth Ellsworth, Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Michigan 
Samuel P. McCutchen, New York University 
Dorothy Pauls, St. Louis (Missouri) Public 
Schools 
Board of Directors for a two-year term: 
Richard E. Gross, Stanford University 


VI. Resolutions: Two resolutions were passed. 
The first resolution is reported on the editor’s 
page of this issue of Social Education. The sec- 
ond resolution stated that “The members of the 
National Council for the Social Studies recognize 
the effort of many individuals and associations 
both in the City of Pittsburgh and the state of 
Pennsylvania to make this 37th Annual Meeting 
not only a professionally stimulating experience 
but also a comfortable and pleasant one as well. 
To all we express our appreciation.” 


Great Decisions—1958 


Thousands of high school classrooms (and a 
hundred or more junior colleges, colleges and 
universities) across the nation will devote from 
one to five periods a week, for eight weeks be- 
ginning February 2, 1958, to “Great Decisions... 
1958"-—-the eight most critical international rela- 
tions questions facing the American government 
and people. 

This activity is the result of experiments by 
social studies teachers in twelve states this past 
year with the Great Decisions program offered 
by the Foreign Policy Association. Students of 
high school age, they discovered, can think their 
way through major issues of U. S. foreign policy 
with the help of problem-solving classroom ma- 
terials. 

Students’ learning situations were multiplied 
in scores of cities and towns where “Great De- 
cisions” was a community-wide effort, involving 
civic, church, farm and labor groups, with the 
support of local newspapers and broadcasting 
media. Here, parents and children shared ma- 
terials, heard the same broadcasts, discussed the 
issues at the dinner table, compared opinion bal- 
lots, and both gained from the shared experience. 

The program this year will be available on a 
nation-wide basis. New 1958 materials—available 
beginning in December to curriculum supervisors 
and teachers—will include eight “Great Decisions 

. 1958” fact sheets and opinion ballots, book, 
periodical and pamphlet bibliographies, sup- 
plementary teaching aids and supplementary 
reading materials. 

The eight topics to be considered during Feb- 
ruary-March 1958, will deal with Russia, rocket 
age security, united Europe, the Middle East, 
Africa, U. §S. foreign economic policy, Red 
China, and the United Nations. 

Further information about the “Great Deci- 
sions” program or materials is available from 
the Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46 
Street, New York 17, New York. 
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Government in Action Seminar 


For the third year the NCSS will co-sponsor 
with the NEA Division of Travel Service the 
Seminar “U. S. Government in Action.” In addi- 
tion to the five weeks spent in Washington ob- 
serving the U. S. government, the 1958 Seminar 
will offer an additional sixth week on an optional 
basis at the United Nations in New York. 

During the stay in Washington the city with 
its buildings and government offices will be the 
laboratory and classroom, and government off- 
cials and others with expert knowledge of the 
various ramifications of government activities will 
constitute part of the faculty. The full-time staff 
of the Seminar will arrange the many meetings 
in numerous government agencies, Congress and 
committee hearings, embassies, courts and other 
places of special interest to teachers to enable 
them to gain a personal insight into the working 
of their government. A schedule of social events 
will be planned to add to the pleasure of the 
participants. Opportunities will be provided for 
participants to see and visit points of special his- 
torical significance in the area. 

The Seminar may be taken for academic credit 
through one of the various cooperating universi- 
sities. 

For further information about this Seminar 
which will be held from June 22 to July 26 in 
Washington and from July 26 to August 1 in 
New York City, please write to the NCSS or 
NEA Division of Travel Service, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Another New Council 


The Social Studies Council of Northern Cali- 
fornia was Officially organized on November 
2 at Stanford University, replacing the Bay Area 
Council for the Social Studies. 

The meeting was attended by more than 200 
social studies teachers. Speakers included James 
Becker, director of the Foreign Relations Project 
of the North Central Association. The program 
also included a discussion on “Using FRP Units 
in the Classroom.” Participants in the discussion 
included Mrs. Esther Alpers and Donald Dye of 
San Francisco, Malcolm Mitchell of Redwood 
City, and Florence Turner of Palo Alto. 

At the luncheon Merrill F. Hartshorn, Execu- 
tive Secretary of NCSS, spoke on “Northern Cali- 
fornia and the 1958 NCSS Convention.” Thomas 
Bailey of Stanford University, noted for his out- 
standing books in the field of diplomatic his- 
tory, spoke on “Vitalizing the Teaching of For- 
eign Affairs.” R.E.G. 


Florida 


A state-wide clinic in social studies was held 
at Orlando, Florida, November 8-9. The spon- 
sors of the program were the Florida Council 
for the Social Studies, the Orange County Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, the Florida State Uni- 
versity, the University of Florida, and the Gen- 
eral Extension Division of Florida. 

The sessions opened on Friday with school 
visitation in Orange County. At the opening ses- 
sion on Friday night John H. Haefner of the State 
University of Iowa spoke on “Vitalizing of Social 
Studies Curriculum.” 

The Saturday sessions were group meetings in 
subject matter areas of geography, world history, 
civics, problems, elementary social studies, basic 
education and core, junior college social sciences, 
and American history. The final sessions were 
special topics meetings on testing and evaluation, 
utilizing literature in the social studies, teaching 
current events, teaching social studies skills, using 
materials effectively, teaching about Asia today, 
meeting the fast learner’s needs, and ways in cur- 
riculum improvement. 

The final luncheon period included a sum- 
mary by Dr. Haefner, “Reviewing and Preview- 
ing from Today.” J-R.S. 


Missouri 


The Missouri Council for the Social Studies 
held its annual fall meeting during the Missouri 
State Teachers’ Association convention in St. 
Louis on November 8. The speaker was William 
N. Chambers, professor of Political Science at 
Washington University, who spoke on “Senator 
Thomas Hart Benton—Democracy’s Advocate.” 

The Missouri Council has undertaken the 
sponsorship of four writing projects dealing with 
Missouri. One booklet will concern political 
parties of the state; a second will be on its 
geography; a third will be on territorial history; 
and the fourth will contain biographical sketches 
of Missourians. These materials may be used at 
the junior and senior high school levels. M.Y. 


All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are invited to send in material 
for these columns. Send in notes on the activities 
of your school or organization and other items 
of general interest to social studies teachers. Mail 
your items as early as possible to Merrill F. 
Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, NCSS, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Con- 
tributors to this issue: Richard E. Gross, J. R. 
Skretting, Mary York. 





Pamphlets and Government 
Publications 


Manson Van B. Jennings 








Citizenship Education 


From time to time in these columns we have 
reviewed the first 14 titles in the Living Democ- 
racy Series published by the Civic Education 
Center (Tufts University, Medford 55, Mass.), 
and available also from the NCSS. These book- 
lets, written for senior high school youth, repre- 
sent a successful effort to use the printed page to 
develop concepts and understandings relating to 
citizenship education. By presenting concrete, 
personalized narrative and descriptive material 
this series provides a sense of realism that makes 
meaningful the basic concepts of citizenship. At 
this writing, single copies cost 60 cents, while 
12 or more copies are priced at 45 cents each; it is 
probable, however, that by the time this appears 
in print, single copies will cost only 45 cents. 

What About War? is the fifteenth in this series 
and deals with such questions as: Will there 
always be wars or threats of war? Must the arms 
race go on forever? In defense of freedom, can 
we find no way out of wholesale slaughter by 
atomic weapons? With the publication of What 
About War? the Living Democracy Series adopts 
a new format, having the appearance of the 
popular pocket books, and running to approxi- 
mately 100 pages in length. 

Also appearing in the pocket-book format are 
revisions of earlier titles. The Isms and You, 
published originally in 1952 as the first booklet 
of the Living Democracy Series, has now been 
completely rewritten and makes an even more 
effective and thought-provoking source for high 
school students studying the nature of fascism, 
communism, and democracy. Capitalism—Way 
of Freedom, also published originally in 1952, 
has been revised; it reviews the bases of our 
capitalistic economy and carefully analyzes some 
of the problems to be solved in order to insure 
a high level of prosperity equitably shared. 

The American Foundation for Political Edu- 
cation (19 South La Salle St., Chicago 3), a non- 
partisan education organization, is now publish- 
ing a series of Case-Stories in American Politics. 
These are designed to provide students with inter- 


esting, informative, and thought-provoking read- 
ing materials that will stimulate understanding 
and discussion of important political and social 
questions. Each pamphlet presents a particular 
issue in the form of a story or case study in which 
the characters in the story argue their positions as 
forcefully and convincingly as possible. In this 
manner, conflicting views and varying shades of 
opinion are aired. No conclusions are stated, leav- 
ing it to the reader to arrive at his own conclu- 
sions. Designed for senior high school and junior 
college classes, these 50-cent pamphlets should 
stimulate a high order of discussion and provide 
abundant opportunity for the application of 
critical thinking. 

Presently available in the Case-Stories in 
American Politics series are: The Case of the 
Lively Ghost (48 p.), concerned with desegrega- 
tion in public schools; The Case of the Hand- 
cuffed Sheriff (22 p.), dealing with political pa- 
tronage; The Case of the 3 Party Line (32 p.), 
involving an analysis of the wire-tapping issue; 
and The Case of the Impenetrable Cloud (49 p.), 
presenting a review of the decision to drop the 
atomic bomb. Forthcoming case studies will con- 
sider TV broadcasting and the FCC, tariffs, im- 
migration, urban housing, the anti-trust problem, 
and the development of atomic energy. 

But many are the paths to citizenship educa- 
tion. Responsible Citizenship (Theodore Roose- 
velt Association, 28 East goth St., New York 3: 
48 p. 35 cents) is a manual of suggested class ac- 
tivities for teachers cooperating in the Theodore 
Roosevelt Centennial Observance, and was pre- 
pared for the Centennial Commission by Hall 
Bartlett, James Russell and William Vincent, 
leaders of the Teachers College (Columbia Uni- 
versity) Citizenship Education Project. Including 
a helpful list of supplementary reading materials 
classified by grade range, the manual is organized 
into three major parts: “Facets of the Man and 
His Career”; “Then and Now—Issues for Discus- 
sion and Debate”; and “Developing a Laboratory 
Practice in Cooperation with the Theodore 
Roosevelt Centennial Commission.” 
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Effective citizenship education is, of course, 
based on a solid foundation of understandings 
concerning our national government. To help 
provide this foundation, three titles have been 
added recently to the Oxford Social Studies Pam- 
phlets (Oxford Book Co 
York g: 60 cents each, or 40 cents each for school 
use). These new 92-page booklets deal with the 
three branches of government: The President of 
the United States by C. Edwin Linville, chair- 
man of the social studies department of the Mid- 
wood High School in New York City; The 
United States Congress by Richard E. Gross, 
specialist in social studies education at Stanford 
University; and The Federal Judiciary by Isidore 
Starr of the Brooklyn Technical High School in 
New York City. Taken together, these three pam- 
phlets provide a realistic understanding of our 
constitution and how it functions in the life of 
the nation today. 

Government at all levels can function effec- 
tively only with the help of a loyal, efficient, and 
properly staffed civil service corps. What's Ahead 
for Crvil Service? (Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 
East 38th St., New York 16: 28 p. 25 cents) by 
David Lindsay was published in cooperation with 
the National Civil Service League. After describ- 
ing the growth and development of the federal 
civil service, the author points out the im- 
portance of obtaining for government service the 
best people that can be found. However, he notes, 
for a variety of reasons we are facing a future de- 
cline in the quality of civil service personnel at 
the higher levels. He therefore urges a strength- 
ening of the federal civil service to meet the 
myriad demands of modern government in the 
critical years that lie ahead. 


The AHA Service Center 

The American Historical Association’s Service 
Center for Teachers of History (400 A St., S. E., 
Washington g) is now a little more than a year 
old, and under the direction of George B. Carson, 
Jr., its labors are already bearing fruit. The 
Center believes that one of its principal func- 
tions is not to urge already busy teachers to read 
the voluminous monographs produced by spe- 
cialists, but to encourage historians to provide 
short, up-to-date, usable reviews of monographic 
literature. To this end, four booklets have al- 
ready been published. Ranging from 22 to 39 
pages each, these pamphlets sell for 50 cents each, 
but cost only 10 cents each when ordered in 
quantities of 10 or more. 

The titles currently available include: New 
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Interpretations in American Foreign Policy; The 
South in American History; Industrial Revolu- 
tion: Interpretations and Perspectives; and Civil 
War and Reconstruction. And currently in press 
are interpretive treatments of the American 
Revolution, the colonial period in Latin Ameri- 
can history, and the American frontier. 

The Center's initial publication, unlike the 
above titles, is an annotated bibliography of 
history books for pre-college readers. Key to the 
Past (72 p. 75 cents, or 10 copies for $1) cites 
both general and specialized works in the various 
fields of history. This is not the place to turn for 
help if one has a class of slow learners, but it will 
undoubtedly prove highly useful to the teacher 
whose students are of average or above-average 
academic ability. 

Incidentally, our editor has made no mistake 
in proof reading the above. While these booklets 
are well worth the 50- or 75-cent price tag for sin- 
gle copies, they literally sell for 10 cents each in 
quantities of 10 or more. How better to promote 
more effective teaching in his department than 
for each department head to order a set of ten 
copies of each title for the departmental library! 


Other Materials 


“Major Topics on China and Japan—a Hand- 
book for Teachers” (Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14: 326 p. $3.50) 
is the product of a special summer session pro- 
gram inaugurated at the School of Education of 
Harvard University in the summer of 1955. This 
handbook “has been planned to aid the imagina- 
tive and enterprising—but not specially trained 
—teacher in dealing with China and Japan. It 
presents basic data and key concepts, with refer- 
ences, concerning major aspects of those coun- 
tries. . . .” Although mimeographed, its type is 
clear and readable; and its content has been well 
selected to fulfill its basic purpose quoted above. 

Upon request, the American Council on 
NATO (22 East 67th St., New York 21) will send 
a brochure describing the Council and listing 
films and reading materials available from the 
Council. Free materials from the Council include 
NATO-Shield of Freedom (18 p., illustrated), 
and a new pamphlet, The Saclant NATO Story 
(19 p.), which deals with the Atlantic command 
of NATO. 

Background for Mutual Security (Office of 
Public Reports, International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25: 17 p. free) de- 
scribes the development and present status of the 
Mutual Security Program. 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 











Film of the Month 


Question in Togoland. 20 minutes; color; 
rental, $10. Contemporary Films, Inc., 13 East 
37th St., New York 16. 

Have you experienced difficulty in explaining 
the concept of a Trust Territory to a group of 
students? Perhaps you have wished for a specific 
example to show this aspect of the work of the 
United Nations. Well, here it is, and it’s an in- 
teresting, even an exciting account of how people 
are being influenced and affected by democratic 
ideas and procedures. 

This is the story of the first plebiscite ever held 
in a United Nations Trust Territory. It shows 
how the people of Togoland in Africa decided 
to vote to join the adjoining Gold Coast and 
go on to independence as a part of that nation 
under its new name of Ghana. 

Traveling with the members of the United 
Nations Plebiscite Commission we see the Afri- 
can land in all its color and the Togolanders at 
work and play while preparations for the voting 
are made. We see a lush and colorful country 
occupied by a proud people. Streets and market 
scenes give us an insight into civilization of the 
the people. A visit to a school shows the progress 
being made in the work with Togoland’s youth. 
New roads, bridges, and other civic improve- 
ments show a people on the road to progress. 

The film looks in on the actual voting as or- 
ganized and supervised by the U.N. team and the 
local chiefs, elders, and the resident British 
District officers. 

There is a real lesson here for America’s 
schools. The students cannot help but be im- 
pressed by this example of how a_ backward 
people can be helped and how the whole world 
profits. This film will add life and meaning to 
any unit on the U.N. or modern world problems. 


Motion Pictures 
Contemporary Films, Inc., 13 East 37th St., New 
York 16. 

The London of William Hogarth. 30 minutes; rental, 
$15. The story of the mid-eighteenth century is told 
through the eyes of a perceptive artist. Hogarth spoofs the 
nobility, the people of the streets, the bourgeois, the beg- 
gars, the theater and the fair. 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois. 

Malaya, Land of Tin and Rubber. 14 minutes; sale: 
black-and-white, $62.50; color, $125. Locates the Malay 
Peninsula, and then devotes complete sequences to the rub- 
ber plantation, the tin mines, and the city of Singapore. 

Indians of Early America. 22 minutes; sale: black-and- 
white, $100; color, $200. Produced on locations through- 
out the United States and parts of Canada, this film 
brings together in one picture an unusually broad view 
of life on the American continent as it was before its 
settlement by the white man. The sequences deal with 
life in, an Iroquois long house, a Sioux buffalo hunt, the 
story of a Pueblo boy, and a potlatch ceremony in the 
Northwest, 

People of a City. 18 minutes; sale, $75. An intimate 
glimpse of Stockholm, Sweden. Shows the business section, 
the waterfront, and best of all the lives of the people who 
call the city home. 


Sterling-Movies U.S.A., Inc., 43 West 61st St., 
New York 23. 

Desert Horizons. 30 minutes; color; free loan, Presents 
the dramatic impact of oil developments in Saudi Arabia. 


U. 8. Chamber of Commerce, Film Library, 444 
Mission St., San Francisco. 

The Story of Creative Capital. 15 minutes; color; free 
loan. The importance of the small investor in the develop- 
ment of American industry. 


Filmstrips 


Educational and Recreational Guide, Inc., 10 
Brainerd Road, Summit, New Jersey. 

A Lesson in Mythology. Sale: color, $7.50. Explains 
Andromeda, the Minotaur, Iphigenia, and others. Based 
on M.G.M.’s “The Living Idol.” 


National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

The Art of the Florentine Golden Age in the National 
Gallery of Art. Color; sale, $3. This 50 frame strip will 
help to illustrate units in world history, 


Visual Education Consultants, Inc., 2066 Helena 
St., Madison 4, Wisconsin. 

The People of Japan. Sale, $3.50. Includes a discussion 
of proper behavior as a guest in a Japanese home. Pro- 
motes an understanding of Japanese thinking, personality, 
dress, customs, religion, recreation, and education. 

Safety Test for You and Your Home. Sale, $3.50. Shows 
how the “little accidents” happen at home. A tour of 
house and yard illustrates danger spots. 

Ontario. Sale, $3.50. Shows Ontario’s rich resources of 
soil, forests, minerals, and abundant water supply. Also 
scenes of schools, government, cities, landmarks, and 
tourist attractions. 
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The World in 3-D 


To really broaden young minds, to give them 
an accurate concept of the world, and to capture 
their interest, try the new three-dimensional 
maps. There are many good ones on the market. 
Take a look at those put out by the Aero Service 
Corporation, 210 E, Courtland St., Philadelphia 
20. These maps are made of light, durable plas- 
tic. The surface is plastic-coated so that it may 
be marked with grease crayons. It cleans easily. 
The 64 by 40 inch map of the United States, 
beautifully lithographed in 11 brilliant relief 
colors, weighs but two and a quarter pounds. 
The mountains stand out in bold relief and may 
be touched by the youngsters. This map sells for 
$41.50. Other relief maps issued by Aero pic- 
ture the landscape of New Jersey ($32.50), 
Canada ($39.50), and Europe ($39.50). 

Turn now to the Geo-Physical globes produced 
by Geo-Physical Maps, Inc., 101 Park Ave., New 
York 17. This is the company which produces 
a Giant Relief Globe, 6 feet in circumference. It 
costs $7,650. Obviously you will not find this 
globe in many classrooms. Fortunately there is 
available from this same company a 12-inch Geo- 
Physical Globe which sells for just $14.95. It 
is a pressure-molded, light, strong, vinyl plastic 
teaching tool which will be welcomed by pupils 
and teachers. It presents the world in relief, un- 
cluttered by boundaries and painting or color. 
Here is an invitation to classes to work on the 
globe and to learn as they work. The latitude 
and longitude grid is embossed, with degrees of 
longitude clearly indicated on the equator rim. 
The globe rests in a metal cradle with rubber- 
tipped legs, and can be easily turned and viewed 
from any angle. 

Although not raised in relief, there is another 
new globe worthy of consideration in this discus- 
sion. It is the “International Globe” recently 
produced by C. S. Hammond and Co., Maple- 
wood, New Jersey. This is an 18-inch, three-ply 
plastic sphere which can be inflated, bounced, 
handled, or fastened in its stand. It’s unbreak- 
able, and if punctured it can be patched. The 
vinyl surface can be washed and is scratchproof. 
This inflatable world globe sells for $16.95. 


Of All Things 


Write to Dr. Allen O. Felix, New York Stock 
Exchange (11 Wall St., New York 5) for a list 
of films, teaching units, and charts on securities, 
investments, and economics. 

How would you like to have Supreme Justice 
William O. Douglas visit your classroom to ex- 
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plain to students the workings of the U. S. 
Supreme Court and its meaning to American 
life? You can have him at your convenience by 
way of a new recording entitled “Interview with 
William O. Douglas.” Produced by Folkway 
Records (117 West 46th St., New York 36), this 
is the first in a projected series of discs containing 
interviews with outstanding Americans in all 
walks of life. On Side No. 1, Justice Douglas is 
introduced to the students with a brief biographi- 
cal sketch. He explains the main functions of the 
Supreme Court, outlines court routine and pro- 
cedure, and tells which Judge had the greatest 
influence on him. On Side No. 2, Douglas gives 
his views on American foreign policy, tells of his 
extensive travels abroad and concludes with a 
message to American youth. Order by number: 
FC-7350, 10-inch long-play, 3314 rpm, $4.25 list; 
$3.85 to schools. 

A free map (g by 16 inches, color) of “Coal 
Areas of the United States” may be obtained 
from the National Coal Association, Southern 
Building, Washington 5, D.C. This organization 
will also send teachers a cutaway view of an un- 
derground mine. 

Write to Public Relations Department, Stand- 
ard Oil of California (225 Bush St., San Fran- 
cisco 20) for a free set of study prints entitled 
“Petroleum in Our Lives.” There are 20 pictures 
in the set, each 11 by 1314 inches in size. The 
pictures illustrate the sources of petroleum, and 
the ways we use it in our homes, food, farms, 
industry, and national defense. 

With flannel boards, portable bulletin boards 
and charts being used more and more in our class- 
rooms, there is a real need for a good portable 
easel which can be strategically placed in the 
room. Write to Chart-Pak, Inc. (21-31 River Road, 
Leeds, Massachusetts) for information on their 
light, handy aluminum easel with a 27 by 36 
inch work surface. 

Those seeking a better screen will be inter- 
ested in examining the new “Uniglow” surface 
developed by the Radiant Manufacturing 
Corporation (P.O. Box 5640, Chicago). This is an 
unbeaded completely smooth surface which gives 
a brilliant picture and shows truer colors than 
most screens. 

A colorful classroom poster (3 by 4 feet) on 
water pollution may be obtained free by writing 
to Water Supply and Water Pollution Control 
Program, Division of Sanitary Engineering Serv- 
ices, Public Health Service, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D.C. 





Notes on Books 


Focus: The Behavioral Sciences 


Edward T. Ladd 








A Book for the Department Library 

Tue NEGRO IN THE UniTep States. By E. Frank- 
lin Frazier. New York: Macmillan Company, 
rev. ed., 1957. 769 p. $6.40. 

The publication in 1949 of the first edition of 
this book constituted a significant contribution 
to the study of the American Negro. Where most 
previous studies had emphasized race relations 
and secial policy, Frazier used a fresh approach, 
analyzing the development of Negro society and 
its institutions and tracing the gradual integra- 
tion of the Negro into American life. The broad 
historical and sociological perspective of this 
study and its inclusion of post-World War II 
data made it the most comprehensive and up-to- 
date work on the subject and led to its wide use 
as a standard textbook. 

The momentous changes in the status of the 
Negro which have occurred during the past eight 
years certainly justify a revision of this classic 
study. However, the new edition presents a less 
thorough revision than might be desired. Changes 
occur on fewer than 40 of the almost 700 pages 
of text. The author has revised the chapter on 
population growth, the two chapters on educa- 
tion, and short sections on the Harlem com- 
munity and the border cities, and has added a 
two-page supplementary bibliography, but he 
has presented no data on new developments in 
other Negro communities or in other aspects of 
social life. He has made no attempt to strengthen 
weak sections, and the lack of more extensive re- 
vision has resulted in some cases in contradic- 
tions and misinformation. For example, he says 
on page 447: “During World War II, it appears 
that the gains in educational opportunities which 
the Negro made during the decade, 1930 to 1940, 
were consolidated but there is little indication of 
significant improvements since the war.” 

Frazier has rewritten the concluding chapter, 
presenting in it some new data. As in the first 
edition he concludes that urbanization and 
secularization have been the main factors in the 
integration of the Negro into American society, 
and predicts that the position of the United States 


in the new world social organization will largely 
determine future progress. The new data have 
enabled him to clarify and state more specifically 
the forces contributing to and acting against this 
integration. 

Frazier’s book remains the most up-to-date com- 
prehensive study of the American Negro, and, 
despite the shortcomings of the revised edition, 
continues to be an extremely useful and informa- 
tive textbook. 

DonaLtp W. Hose 


Department of Anthropology 
Yale University 


Books to Use in Teaching 

PROBLEM SOLVING IN OUR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 
By J. Oliver Hall and Russell E. Klinger. New 
York: American Book Company, 1957. 581 p. 
$4.40. 

PROBLEMS FACING AMERICA AND You. By Horace 
Kidger and William E. Dunwiddie. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1956. 636 p. $4.32. 
What is the function of a textbook in a Prob- 

lems of Democracy course? In general, there 
appear to be three points of view on this ques- 
tion. If maximum student participation is de- 
sired, a text should evolve from the joint activi- 
ties of teacher and pupil in exploring current 
problems. If modified teacher-pupil planning is 
employed, a text might function as a resource for 
information and references. When active respon- 
sibility and participation of teacher and pupil 
are minimized, the text is dominant as motivator, 
organizer, supplier of information, and, some- 
times, as evaluator. 

In these texts the third position seems to be 
hypothesized, The authors speak directly to the 
pupil in a manner supposedly insuring his learn- 
ing of the content presented and his interest in 
carrying out some of the suggested activities. For 
this function, the two texts are adequate with 
some important differences. 

The usual array of topics is discussed in typical 
unit organizations. American Democracy, how- 
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ever, overlooks two important aspects of the cur- 
rent scene: the problem of civil rights or integra- 
tion and the place of television in our present 
culture. Problems Facing America and You 
sketchily considers integration under the ter- 
minology of intercultural understanding and re- 
lates television to advertising, crime, propaganda, 
the use of leisure, news, and picture service. 

The Kidger and Dunwiddie book presents a 
more complete coverage, but the writer would 
still hesitate to recommend it for the average 
high school problems class. It lacks readability. 
Assuming that many students have limited read- 
ing ability and neither the motivation nor the 
capacity for considering many abstract ideas, its 
potency would seem to be rather diminished 
by its unimaginative literary style and presenta- 
tion. The excellent material and suggestions 
presented might best be used when the text is 
in the hands of above-average students or is func- 
tioning as a reference book. 

Referring again to the ever-present reading 
problem, the Hall and Klinger text would be 
more usable. It is written in a personal manner 
with an easy style supplemented by lively car- 
toons and other illustrations. This type of appeal 
is carried over in the content where much atten- 


tion is devoted to personal and social problems, 
such as dating and mental health. The social 
scientist would raise objections to the superficial- 
ity of the treatment, but, thinking of the limita- 
tions of the average classroom, complicated and 
voluminous subject-matter might destroy the 
book’s usefulness. One wonders at the lack of 
visual-aid suggestions, and applauds the _ in- 
terpretative presentation of the United States 
Constitution. 

Both texts are useful ones. But in the interest 
of more vital learning in an important area, the 
writer would like to see fewer all-inclusive texts 
for the students and more literary efforts by the 
students. 

KATHERINE CARROLL PUTNAM 


Department of Education 
Brenau College 


IVING IN THE SOCIAL Wor vp. By James A. Quinn 
and Arthur Repke. New York: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, rev. ed., 1956. 536 p. $3.92. 
James A. Quinn, Department of Sociology, 

University of Cincinnati, and Arthur Repke, for- 
merly with Glenhard Township High School, 
Glenn Ellyn, Illinois, are to be complimented 
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on their third edition of this senior high school 
text in sociology. Instead of following the trend 
of the times and moving directly to the problems 
approach, they preferred to follow the dictates 
of their convictions and adhere to the more tradi- 
tional sociological approach. Their rationale for 
this is sound: (1) any analysis of societal prob- 
lems can be genuinely meaningful only if it is 
preceded by a general understanding of the 
cause-and-effect processes of social life; (2) any 
study of human society or human relations which 
focuses almost its entire attention on problems 
is likely to give a distorted view of what society 
is and what individuals are like. The miraculous 
fact is the orderliness of human society, not its 
problems. Consequently, the authors emphasize 
the normal aspects of social life and organiza- 
tion, introducing problems in connection with 
these basic principles. 

The authors, however, are only moderately suc- 
cessful in attaining their objectives. There is no 
mention of social class, one of the most useful 
sociological concepts for understanding the na- 
ture of society and its problems. There is no 
mention of the cause-and-effect processes of crime 
and delinquency, the entire discussion of the 
topic being confined to such matters as court 


procedure and the apprehension of criminals. 
Some concepts are introduced early in the text 
with no use made of them in discussing sub- 
sequent materials. 

It is most unfortunate that in a book directed 
toward the reduction of ethnocentric thinking 
such self-defeating phrases should appear as: “the 
simple natives of Australia and all other so- 
called ‘nature peoples’,” “savage and civilized 
persons,” and “low culture peoples.” There are 
a number of errors of fact; for example, “the 
ideal relative humidity should average around 
80 per cent”; and “the church has lost in mem- 
bers in the United States during the past years.” 

A number of useful teaching aids is incorpo- 
rated into the book: questions for class discus- 
sion, word lists, “test yourself’ questions, col- 
lateral readings and additional references. 

With all its deficiencies the text merits serious 
consideration for adoption because of its basic- 
ally sound approach. If this review seems some- 
what negative, the statement should be under- 
lined that the reviewer has used the text with 
some success in his high school class. 

BENJAMIN J. KELLEY 


Department of Sociology 
Illinois State Normal University 
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On the Intellectual Frontier 


ENERGY AND SOCIETY: THE RELATION BETWEEN 
ENERGY, SOCIAL CHANGE, AND Economic DE- 
VELOPMENT. By Fred Cottrell. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1955. 330 p. $6.00. 


Fred Cottrell is a well known sociologist of 
Miami University. His book is a scholarly and 
mature study of man’s utilization of energy and 
its relation to social organization and change. 
The thesis of the book is simple enough: “.. . 
that the energy available to man limits what he 
can do and influences what he will do.” But 
the demonstration of the thesis is original. The 
author traces in broad outlines the patterns of 
organic energy use in low-energy societies—such 
as that of the Plains Indian—the harnessing of 
non-organic sources, such as wind and water, 
and steam, which was the “key” to the Industrial 
Revolution. The industrialization of agriculture, 
capitalistic theory and practice, the organiza- 
tion for production and distribution, political 
power concentration and enlargement, and 
international relations are all analyzed. 

The conclusions in the book are sometimes 
startling to the reader used to equating mecha- 
nization and productivity; e.g., “It appears that, 
if the objective is to secure support of the largest 
possible population, hand methods of intensive 
cultivation provide the answer.” The definition 
of sovereignty in terms of the control of energy 
gives new preciseness to that oft-debated term of 
political science: “Each state . . . must control 
sufficient energy to overcome the efforts of any 
group, originating within or without the state, 
which seeks to resist or to evade its legitimate 
power.” Professor Cottrell concludes that we 
have—owing to differences in energy-use among 
nations—“‘not one world but many,” and that any 
attempt to create world unity by threat is 
doomed to failure. “Because its use is supple- 
mental to rather than a substitute for other forms 
of energy, the advent of atomic power has not 
given any society the power to create ‘one world’ 
by threat and domination; rather it has height- 
ened the prospect that any one industrial elite 
will find itself weaker at the end of a war than 
it was at the beginning.” 

Energy and Society is a stimulating and origi- 
nal book. Social scientists in all disciplines will 
find it absorbing and useful reading. 


BLAINE E. MERCER 
Department of Social Sciences 
University of Colorado 
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Other Books to Know About 


Tue Power Euite. By C. Wright Mills. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1956. 423 p. 
$6.00. 


This is an important, thought-provoking, con- 
troversial book by one of America’s leading so- 
ciologists—the author of White Collar and Char- 
acter and Social Structure. It is a book about 
how ruling is actually accomplished in American 
society. Some chapters sparkle with insights of 
contemporary American civilization, although 
some sections will sound over-cooked. Mills criti- 
cally analyzes “the very rich,” “the warlords,” 
and “the political directorate.” He discovers (!) 
that they tend to know each other, support each 
other, play interchanging roles, and in effect 
are “the power elite.” He finds that generals and 
admirals are increasingly involved in political 
and economic decisions, that they have retired 
to top positions in the corporations that hold the 
larger contracts with the military services, and 
that the military order has become the largest 
single supporter and director of scientific re- 
search in the nation. 

For the teacher pressed for time chapters 11, 
12, and 1g will give a quick but thorough under- 
standing of Mill’s whole thesis while others sup- 
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ply documentation. In these chapters Mills re- 
views the eighteenth century classical economic 
and political concept of balance of power within 
society and concludes that this model is no longer 
relevant. Rather, the special interests now domi- 
nate. The old independent middle class based 
upon numerous small and relatively equal- 
powered organizations has been replaced by a 
new dependent middle class of white-collar em- 
ployees ‘“‘as dependent as propertyless wage earn- 
ers.” As for labor, the power of the unions is 
probably over-rated. Labor leaders are “govern- 
ment-made men’’—made by the legislation of the 
thirties—and they may be unmade by govern- 
ment. 

In chapter 13—“The Mass Society,” one of 
those which especially sparkles—Mills points to 
the mass media (including mass education) as 
the opinion makers. With respect to education 
he concludes that “There is not much doubt that 
modern regressive educators have adapted their 
notions of educational content and practice to 
the idea of the mass. They do not effectively pro- 
claim standards of cultural level and intellectual 
rigor; rather they often deal in the trivia of 
vocational tricks and ‘adjustment to life’—mean- 
ing the slack life of the masses.” 
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This is a fascinating book. It has made some 
people angry but it is hard to challenge. 


RALPH B. PRICE 
Department of Economics 
and Business Administration 
Western Maryland College 


FRONTIERS OF KNOWLEDGE: IN THE STUDY OF MAN. 
Edited by Lynn White, Jr. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1956. 330 p. $4.50. 


Whether complexity is an expression of an 
expanding knowledge or of personal limitation, 
it results in a growing specialization and frag- 
mentation which is perhaps as rewarding as it 
is necessary. Yet how stimulating can be the 
occasion when one’s vision is raised sufficiently 
to partake of the beautiful oneness that lies in 
the diverse approaches to the study of man. Such 
an occasion is provided by Frontiers of Knowl- 
edge, a book as exciting as it is authoritative, as 
lucid as it is provocative. What are the sciences 
of man? What are some of the new developments 
emerging in each? What kinds of questions are 
being tackled and what kinds anticipated? In 
a series of gem-like essays, outstanding scholars 
answer these and other questions. The scholars 
are: Kenneth E. Boulding (Economics), Manfred 
F. Bukofzer (Musiology), I. Bernard Cohen (His- 
tory of Science), Theodosius Dobzhansky (Ge- 
netics), George Hedley (Religion), Everett Cher- 
rington Hughes (Sociology), Howard Mumford 
Jones (Literature), George H. T. Kimble (Geog- 
raphy), Clyde Kluckhohn (Cultural Anthro- 
pology), Susanne K. Langer (Philosophy), John 
Lotz (Linguistics), Gardner Murphy (Psychology), 
Alfred Neumeyer (Art History), Peter H. Ode- 
gard (Politics), Anatol Rapoport (Mathematics), 
Lynn White, Jr. (History), and Gordon R. Willey 
(Archaeology). 

Practically all the essays can be appreciated by 
the specialist as well as by educated laymen, for 
they are not written down but are written well. 
Only in a few cases does the contributor over- 
rate or underrate the ability or background of 
the reader. Although there is no attempt to sum- 
marize current knowledge of any one of these 
fields of human behavior, a student of any one of 
them may obtain a feeling for and an insight into 
all of them. 

Unfortunately there are neither bibliographies, 
footnotes, nor recommendations for further read- 
ing—a calamity after interests and appetites are 
so intensely aroused. Lynn White, Jr., historian 
and President of Mills College, is nevertheless to 


be commended for assembling such a notable 
array of talent to write on the most important 
topic of the twentieth century—the nature of 
man. 

BENJAMIN J. KEELEY 
Department of Sociology 
Illinois State Normal University 


PATTERNS OF CHILD REARING. By Robert R. Sears, 
Eleanor E. Maccoby, and Harry Levin. Evan- 
ston, Illinois: Row, Peterson and Company, 
1957- 549 P- $5-25- 

In this book the authors, widely known for 
earlier contributions, present a portion of the 
findings of a larger study “designed to discover 
the child-rearing antecedents of certain kinds of 
fantasy behavior displayed by five-year-old chil- 
dren,” presumably indicating the development of 
children’s identification with their parents. 

For the present report, five classes of behavior 
dimensions were delineated: (1) the mothers’ dis- 
ciplinary techniques, (2) permissiveness of be- 
havior arising from the primitive drives of hun- 
ger, elimination, dependency, sex, and aggres- 
sion, (3) severity with which training was admin- 
istered in eliminating “changeworthy” behavior, 
(4) the mother’s temperamental qualities, (5) 
values and goals set before the child in the in- 
culcation of more mature behavior. Fully aware 
of the uniqueness of each mother’s habits and 
attitudes, the authors sought to identify some of 
the common elements in, and to recognize rela- 
tionships between, the dimensions of behavior. 
Not only is the book valuable to all students and 
parents interested in child-rearing practices as a 
determinant of personality, but, equally im- 
portant, it is an impressive report of current 
practices which we can assume to be influencing 
a considerable segment of American children. For 
those who prefer to scrutinize individual differ- 
ences there is a sufficient sampling of responses 
given in standardized interviews by the 379 
mothers. 

Although its implications are wider than we 
can do justice to in this space, we must mention 
the finding with regard to severe punishment 
because it is unequivocal, it is applicable to 
areas other than parent-child relations, and it 
deserves emphasis in the clear form of the au- 
thors. There was overwhelming evidence from 
the mothers’ own reports that severe punishment 
“is ineffectual over the long term as a technique 
for eliminating the kind of behavior toward 
which it is directed.” This is a straightforward 
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statement of fact—it simply doesn’t work! This 
does not imply that effective training is achieved 


by ignoring socially unacceptable behavior. 
Socialization of the child is a dynamic process 
requiring constant interaction between parents 
and child, and constant internalization by the 
child of all aspects of the parental person. 

Mary B. KOENIG 


Department of Psychology 
New Haven State Teachers College 


BAFFLING Eyes or Youtu. By John K. Donohue. 
New York: Association Press, 1957. 251 p. $3.50. 


Probation officer Donohue in his documentary 
story of 10 years with slum area boys and delin- 
quent gangs of St. Paul, Minnesota, before World 
War II, demonstrates effectively that sympathetic 
understanding between a devoted and resource- 
ful youth worker and anti-social adolescents is 
basic in the rehabilitation of these youngsters. 
In novel form, this volume may well become a 
companion piece to the classic study in this 
field, The Gang, by Thrasher. It already has won 
the Leadership Book Award. 

As a volunteer worker, Mr. Donohue saw his 


“boys” at least once daily, and was available to 
them when needed. On his visits to their families, 
he sometimes was in danger of bodily harm. He 
was their almost constant companion. 

The usual conditions that foster juvenile delin- 
quency are described graphically, sometime real- 
istically, in the case histories of the individual 
members of the gang. Mr. Donohue did not gloss 
over his failures, but he felt that it was significant 
that his “boys” achieved the status of average 
citizens. The author believes there is no special 
key to rehabilitate members of a delinquent gang, 
but these guide lines are gleaned from his experi- 
ences: (1) A youth worker must be able to offer 
some measure of devotion to each gang member; 
(2) “Latently, each delinquent would like to 
escape his exile as an outsider and secure his 
place in society”; (3) There must be cooperation 
of all youth-serving agencies, public and private 
to secure effective results; (4) Time and patience 
are essential factors in this work. 

The teacher of contemporary problems will 
especially appreciate this book as background 
material for class and community discussions. 

MEYER TERKEL 


Department of Education 
Yeshiva College 
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THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND. By Stuart Chase. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, rev. ed., 1956. 
327 p. $3.00. 

Stuart Chase has brought this book, first pub- 
lished in 1948, up to date. A highly readable, 
excellent account of social science research, it 
also tells of how research is being applied to 
achieve a better understanding of our ways and 
to make life somewhat better for more people. 

Is social science really science, like physics 
and medicine? Chase and the National Science 
Foundation answer yes. In a recent report, the 
Foundation calls for increased efforts and expend- 
itures in the natural and the social sciences. 

Those with the will to study and painfully 
apply their learnings can better understand com- 
munity life and its problems, can improve labor- 
management relations, and can understand the 
effects of population growth and distribution. 

The first essential is the “culture concept’’—an 
individual can be understood only as part of the 
culture in which he lives. Thus, a Hindu in 
Delhi, eating his curry with his fingers as he sits 
on the floor, a Chinese in Peiping, taking his 
sweet-sour dry-cooked ribs from the common 
family bow] with his chopsticks, and an American 
in Atlanta, lifting his roast beef with knife and 
fork, are all alike in many ways. Their differences 
come from their differing cultures. 


From such a base for understanding people's 
ways, we can make the jump to this decade's 
most dramatic technological story. The free 
world must intensify its efforts to catch up with 
the Soviet Union in basic research and techno- 
logical development—we must have our Sput- 
niks too. Effective work in the natural sciences 
can get us to the space platform and the moon 
alongside, maybe ahead of, the Soviets. 

But social science activity is our best hope for 
seeing that our space frontiersmen greet those of 
the Soviet on some planet out in space with out- 
stretched arms and not clenched fists. 

Waldemar Kaempffert says that scientific team- 
work among zoologists, geneticists, mathemati- 
cians, psychologists, anthropologists, physicists, 
and chemists saved Britain during World War II. 
Changes in attitudes and behavior patterns 
among teachers of different disciplines in the 
schools and colleges may now save freedom for 
all the world. Chase says that today’s world re- 
quires cooperation among disciplines and an end 
of intellectual feuding. 

It seems apparent, too, that the teaching of 
subject matter as isolated courses is badly out of 
date. 

James H. Tipton 


Department of Social Science 
Willimantic State Teachers College 





Meeting the world head-on 


he pulse of the world has speeded up. A whole series of scientific 

eruptions—from the atom bomb to sputnik—have made us aware of 
intimacy, for good or ill, of all the peoples of the world. Long, im- 
penetrable barriers that have kept nations, continents, yes, even planets 
apart, have been pierced. 


And suddenly our defenses are down and we have the uncomplicated 
choice: understanding—ourselves and others—or oblivion. 


It is the finality of this choice that motivates our acts and thoughts as 
teachers of the social studies, as the still awesome mushroom cloud 
motivates the acts of governments. It is this dilemma that prompts us 
to examine minutely how we will teach and what we will teach about 
American history. 


As we teach the American story three imperatives stand like a con- 
science in our mind’s eye: First, the need to teach students how to 
examine and understand the real world. Not the world of legend, or 
the world of exaggerated historical figures, or the world of nicely bal- 


anced causes and effects. But the world of cold wars, arms races, space 
explorations, conflicting idealogies, and economic competitions. Second, 
the need to make clear the reasons for America—from whence we came, 
the roots of our life, the reasons for our democratic growth, how we 
arrived at our present position in the sun, and what we must do to 
hold it. Third, the need to teach all of this with such clarity and trans- 
parent purpose that the desire to understand his country is created in 
every student. 


Modestly, but with conviction, Harcourt, Brace asserts that The Story 
of American Democracy, by Casner and Gabriel, our seventh and eighth 
grade American history text presents the story of our country with the 
excitement, clarity, and depth needed to help social studies teachers 
meet their responsibility to today’s students. It meets the new world 
head-on. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company 
New York 17 and Chicago 1 
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Citizenship Education Project 
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—is a simplified explanation of the beliefs, ideals, 
and the principles of liberty which define the 
American way of life. Based on the Constitution, 
Declaration of Independence, Bill of Rights, basic 
legislation, and major court decisions, it should 
give young Americans a greater respect for our 
tradition of freedom and a fuller appreciation of 
their American citizenship. 


The book describes liberty in terms of the free 
individual, the free government, the free economy, 
and the ultimate goal of a free world. While 
showing the value our tradition places on life and 
liberty for the individual, it stresses the indi- 
vidual’s own responsibility for upholding the 
American tradition. 


Because of its organization and intentionally brief 
explanations of the many freedoms and responsi- 
bilities under which we live, it may be used as a 
convenient reference book. Specifically designed 
to inspire discussion, research and reading, and 
intelligent, patriotic action, WHEN MEN ARE 
FREE makes an important contribution to better 
American citizenship. 
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